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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A BE-UNION. 





And life renews 
Its floweret hues 
With sweet love’s own refreshing dews, 
Oceans wide 
With a tide 
Of new-found joy returning glide. 

Tux rooms Lord Ardinlaun had taken in town 
were not adapted to receive much company. As 
it was not the season he did not expect any, and 
as a matter of fact he was not troubled with 
ordinary callers. 

But suddenly there was a rush upon him. The 
first tocome was Tommy Dray, who brought the 
ill-tidings from Dumbedikes, which a few hours 
later were refuted by the Duke of Blackfern, 
who came with the joyous news of Lady Pearl’s 
escape in company with Lady Friarly. 

‘he Scotch peer and his wife had strict 
notions, and Pearl’s free intercourse with her 
lover was a thing they would scarce have for- 
sven under ordinary circumstances, but this was 
re ume to cavil, and they said they would receive 

er gladly if she would come. 

“She will not leave Egerton’s side,” the duke 
sistas until he is out of danger or has given up 
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‘This is a strange story,” said Lady Ardin- 
laun. ‘I cannot quite understand a woman like 
Pearl loving a man who makes companions of 
vagabonds.” 

** Perhaps I had better tell you his true story,” 
the duke suggested. “‘ Can you give mea quarter 
of an hour ?” 

* You know it is true ?” 

<Yos.” 

“Then I will. I will listen to it—for if there 
is a touch of romance in a true story I can take 
pleasure in it. We Scotch are very matter-of-fact 
people——”’ 

«You pretend to be,” said the duke, smiling, 
“but the dear old country is rife with legendary 
lore and there’s ne’er a family of mark without 
its honest ghost. The shell is hard I grant, but 
the kernel is good.” ; 

Lady Ardinlaun found the story interesting, 
and hard as she professed to be her honest heart 
warmed towards Hugh and she astonished her 
husband by telling him that she was half in love 
with him herself. 

«Few men have such a noble spirit,” she 
said. 

‘‘Few have the opportunity of exercising it 
you mean,” his lordship said. 

“Tt may be so,” she answered. “I never 
thought of that. Well, if he recover they 
will marry I suppose—and you will give your 
sanction P” 

** Unless you wish me to withhold it.” 

Lady Ardinlaun laughed and turnedaway. For 
once in her life she had the spirit of the match- 
maker within her, and if Hugh lived she de- 
termined he was to be the husband of Pearl. 

She ordered her carriage and drove over to the 
house where Hugh was lying and sent in her 
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name to Pearl. The two women had a few 
moments together and the elder cried over the 
younger, who had passed through perils of no 
common order. 

“We were very angry- with you, Pearl,” she 
said, “and spake some hard things, but you will 
forgive us.” 

‘* With all my heart, if I have anything to for- 
give,” Pearl replied. 

“And how is HE?” asked Lady Ardinlaun, 
with a motion of her hand towards the room 
where Hugh was lying. 

“‘T have hope,” replied Pearl, “‘ but he stands 
on the border land between this world and tne 
next.” 

“Hope on, and trust in God,” said Lady Ar- 
dinlaun, and having exchanged a warm embrac 
they parted. 

In the evening there came a report that Hugh 
had shown some slight symptoms of improve- 
ment, and hopes grew stronger. Meanwhile Lady 
Friarly had been induced to take up her abode 
with the Ardinlauns, pending the outcome of her 
restoration to the world. 

That sorrow was to be her companion during 
her sojourn in the worid was plain. . Carking 
care and lost hope had both set their seal upon 
her, but since she left Gaunt House she had be- 
come a softened woman. 

Her desire for revenge was gone, but she had 
no wish to see again the man who had so bitterly 
wronged her. 

“If -it can be done,” she said to the duke, 
“let. him go free. Leave him to his con- 
science.” 

“It is too late, I fear,” the duke replied. 
** Sabotson has confessed too much.” 

And soitwas. Sir Charles was in the hands 
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of the police awaitingan examination before the 
magistrates on a eharge of conspiracy, and Sa- 
botson, who had hoped for a permission to give 
evidence, was to be charged with him. 

Skilful detectives had been gathering the 
threads together, and there was a case which 
had practically no defence against them. 

Two days passed and Hugh Egerton did not 
die, but his life still hung in the balance. Pearl 
seldom left his side, and only took snatches 
of sleep, despite the remonstrances of her 
friends. . 

“lf Iam not strong enough for this,” she 
said, “I had better die !” 

So she watched by his side, and the two often 
exchanged the sweet, soft utterances of love. 
Doubly and trebly dear they were to each other 
now. 

It was on the third morn that the change 
came. The doctor said it must come soonor not 
atall. Hugh had ant long and soundly, and 
awoke with a colour in his cheeks and a light in 
his eyes which Pearl had not seen there 
before. 

«« Hugh, darling,” she said, “ you are spared to 
me.’ 

“T feel,” he replied, “as if God had suddenly 
restored my strength.” 

Then Pearl for the first time gave way anda 
flood of tears that could not be restrained fell 
from her eyes. In silence they remained in 
close embrace, their hearts pouring out their 
thankfulness to the Giver of all good things. 

Then the doctor came in and confirmed their 
hope. Hugh, with moderate patience and kindly 
care, would soon be out of er. Messages 
were sent to the duke and Lord Ardinlaun, and 
in an hour both were by his side offering their 
congratulations. 

«« But where is my brother Nesbitt?” he said. 

“He was with me a few days ago,” replied 
the duke, evasively. \ 

“« But now—whereishe?”’ asked Hugh. “ Has 
any ill befallen bim?” 

“He is safe, I believe,” the duke replied, 
“but bis gipsy wife is missing amd her two 
brothers are mm eustody. means is being 
strained to find Mzs. Nesbitt trusts to 
himself and tothe police. Ido mot im- 
possibilities from them and if they fail shall not 
make one to cry out against them.” 

On his return to his rooms in Piccadilly, after 
succeeding in assuring Hugh that Nesbitt at 
least was alive, he found a message from Scot- 
land Yard awaiting him. It was to the effect 
that Lanah the gipsy desired to see him at the 
House of Detention, whither, after a cursory 
examination before the magistrate, he had been 
remanded. , 

The duke accordingly jumped into a cab and 
armed with the letter went off to the prison 
house in Clerkenwell. 

There he found Lanah, abject. and broken as 
a beaten cur. 

“You sent for me,” said the duke, 

“Yes,” replied Lanah, “ put I must be quite 
alone with you.” 

He glanced at the official in attendance, and 
in obedience to asign from the duke the man 
withdrew to the far end of the room. 

**Now,” said the duke, “ what is it you have 
to tell me ?” 

“I must have a promise first,” said Lanah— 
“a promise that I shall be set free.” 

“Teannot give it to you,” the duke replied, 
“for I have not the power toseeit kept, You 
can make your confession, and if it is worth 
anything it will be considered in mitigation of 
your punishment.” 

“It is about my sister I would speak,” said 
Lanah, biting his nails feverishly. ‘‘ She’s 
missing, you know.” 

** Who told you so?” said the duke, quickly. 

* No one.” 

«Then how do you know it ?” 

“I—TI saw her after she left the house—only 
for a minute though, and I ruinx I know 
where she is.” 

“ Alive or dead ?” said the duke. 

I can’t say,” groaned Lanah. “Oh! pro- 
mise me that I shall not be kept here all my 


life and I will tell all You can’t think what! 


-eome myself, but I have the cells to visit, and 





I suffer. Only when I sleep do Igo back tothe | 


woods and green lanes, and that only makes the 
waking more terrible. When I open my eyes 
and see the corrin in which I. am.closed I feel 
like one lying in a living grave.” 

The two last words reealled Countycella to his 
mind, and repentant though he was he yet 
strove to make a bargain before he laid his 
secret bare. 

‘*T will do what I can for you,” the duke said, 
“I cannot promise more.” 

He could not but feel contempt for the Ro- 
many rascal, so ready to inflict pain upon others 
and bearing it himself so badly, and the feeling 
changed to one of horrer.and indignation when 
he heard of Countyeella’s fate. As soon ashe 
had heard all and got-a@escription of the place 


where she had been left he moved towards the |’ 


door. 
Lanah knelt, ens seizing the skirt of his coat 
put it to his lips. y 
“You will not forget: me?” hesaid, implor- 


ingly. 

eet will keep my word,” the duke said, “al- 
henge in my heart I think hanging is toogood 
‘or you.” 

He shook him off, amd hurrying from the} 
room asked to see the governor of the jail. 
His name was a password to the um of 
that functionary, and the warder ushered him 
in. 


The governor listened to what he had toway 
and gave prompt advice and help. 

«Lose no time,” he said. “ Two of myimen 
shall go with you. On your way gathermhat 
policemen you can and a doctor also. ‘Take 
restorativesand have a cab handy. I would 


that duty I cannot depute to another: to-day.” 

The two men were summoned—young, active 
fellows— who obtained axes, a rope or two, and a 
canvas stretcher that folded intoa small compass, 
and set forth with the duke. On their way. to 
the ruined houses they pressed a policeman and 
a doctor into their service. 

They had not very*far to go, for the spot 
they sought was close to Farringdon Street. No 
clearer description can be given of it now, for it 
is swept away, and the Metropolitan 
now runs over the site where the house stood 
and the faee of the whole district is 

On arriving at the door, followed by a few 
stragglers, whose keen instincts led them to see 
there was something unusualin the appearance 
of the party, the door was broken in without 
the least ceremony. The policeman was left on 
guard and the others hastened below. 

They had brought no lantern with them, but 
one of the men had a box of matches, and he 
lighted them one by one while his comrade 
plied the axe to break down the wooden bar. It 
was nailed securely, but he broke it down, and 
then they opened the door and the duke: with- 
out hesitation plunged in. 

Just in time, for Countycella, after three 
days of unutterable misery, had -succumbed to 
a weariness that was the high road to death, and 
lay stretched out on the floor. 

She could not speak, but as they brought her 
out and pressed some wine between her lipsshe 
thanked them with her eyes and sank inw ob- 
livion. 

Don’t fear,” said the doctor, feeling her 
pulse, ‘‘she has had no food or drink for three 
days and is exhausted. A warm bath and a 
little proper eare will soon restore her.” 

« Her arm is bleeding,” said the duke. 

“So it is,” said the doctor, bending over -her. 

“It looks like a puncture. We have injured 
her.” 

“No, your grace; this is a rat bite—the first 
she has received. In half an hour we should 
have been too late.” 

The duke shuddered and took a little wine 
himself, but the others were too familiar with 
the darker side of life to. be much affected, and 
a cab being ready Countycella was put into itiand 
driven to a house the doctor named, where a 
charitable sisterhood nursed the sick. 

“It is nearest and best,” he said, “and they 
will do their work withont delay. After it is 


they would ask for it or seek iton their ow, 
account. It will all be’ spent on.others.” 

“They shall have a handsome one,” the dukp 
said. 
And later he had set im operation the a 
tective department to find Nesbitt, and ere the 
night had come he-had beem found and broagit 
to Countyceila’s side. 

She had suffered much and must remain in 
the house of the sisterhood fora few days, but 
was not in danger. Over the meeting between the 
husband and wife we must draw a veil. 

A month later Lord and Lady Ardiniaun were 
settling the preliminaries of a dinner party and 

i ing with the landlord of the honse the 
capalilities of the small dining-room. They ex. 
ome guests—the three Dashwoods, 
*Dray, -Barnet- Claverly, Lady Pearl, 
Hugh, ‘Nesbitt, Countycelia, and the duke. 
‘Prj was still staying with them in 

the ‘ibutshe would not be there. 
““Immobthing approaching festivity,” she sii, 


* can Lever: e of in this worki again, int 
my beast wil be wth you.” ; 

It was to‘be.a great occasion, @ re-union and 
inaway-a makimgup. Barnet Claverly and 
Meg were to bemarricd two days tater and sail 
hMimmediately for Inidia,and Nesvitt and County- 
cella were, bound gerogs the sea for the land of 
the West. 

It was their own choi¢e, and when their argu- 
ments in favour of it had been heard the listeners 
could do nothi ap breve. 

“ The life «suit Countyceila,” said Nesbitt, 
“and for myselfitias;time that J laboured as 
becomes a man.” 

And Barnet Cleverly had theowmeff all the 
guardsman and assamed something of the 
stern airs of a ma. of amestate,and Meg 
had bought a book on ‘housekeeping which she 
was studying with mightjand main. ‘The figures 
were confused, but she hadmo doubt they would 
sort themselves in her waimd by-~and-bye and 
become useful in the end. Lucy and Tommy 
Dray were to be married atthe same time and 
spend their honeymoon im Faly- 

By dint. of a httle management: itwas found 
that the party could be got dm\without much in- 
«convenience, and then LendvArdinlaun ordered 
dinner of a most lavishdescription. When his 

nerous instinct was aroused he eould be as 

iberal as the most reckless spendthrift going. 
Lady Ardinlaun seconded him admirably. 

On that dinner it is not necessary here to 
dwell. It was asuccess, and that is all that need 
be said, for youth and love and hope and joy sat 
at the board. The clouds were gone, the sun 
was shining again, and no living creature who 
had a right to be there was missing. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
FINIS. | 


As a wanderer 
Throngh dark and desert ways and peri: gone 
All night, at last by break of cheerful dawn 
We stand on the vrow of some ciimpbing hill 
And see the land of peace. 


Iw a prison cell sat Sir Charles Friarly. It 
was the eve of his trial and on the morrow he 
would have to stand before nis earthly judge 


and receive the reward of his crimes. He knew 
that was inevitable. From,the hand of justice 
there was no escape. 

He knew also that his case had excited » vast 
amount of interest and tinat every availablesest 
in the court had been disposed of to applicants 
of position—men and women whom he had 
known in happier times. Some of them had, 


|indeed, been what the world calls friends, and 


they were coming to see how he bore 
during his trial. is 
Talleyrand once said that it was impossible to 
avoid feeling a LITTLE pleasure when we hear of 
the misfortunes of others, even if they be close 
friends, and as aman of the world, speaking of 
people of this world, he was justified in whathe 
said. Not one‘of the crowd ‘who were eraving 
to see him in the felon’s dock on the morrow 





done a donation would be welcome. Not that 


any real sorrow in their hearts. They s@me 
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rere and horrified of course, but they looked 
forward to the coming trial with a feeling akin 
to pleasure, and Sir Charles Friarly knew 


*.T.nmto be exbibited like. s.wild beast,” 
he muttered, “ of a rare species. A baronet a 
felon is a novelty, and they will not lose the 
chance of seeing me if they can help it.” 

He was very: bitter against them,as he was. 
against all the world. Like other men who 
have played the wrong game and lost, he was 
disposed to be hard on those who had defeated 
him, and had little blame to bestow upon him- 
self. Aboveall, he was very bitter against his 
innocent wife. 

“They tell me,” he muttered, “ that she has 
refused to appear as a witness against me, but I 
know the value of that. She was not-wanted 
or she would have been there readily’ enough 
—confound her. Perhaps she will make one of 
those who come to see the show.” 

The door of his cell now swung open and the 
heavy footstep of the jailer was heard. ‘Sir 
Charles sat by the small table with his back to 
him and did not move until the man spoke. 
Even in prison a title has weight, and the 
jailer was respectful. 

“A visitor, Sir Charles,” he said. 

“Show him in,” he said, in much the ‘same 
tone he might have employed to-his servant at 
home. 

“Tt’s a lady, sir.” 

“Tt is I, Charles,’”’said Lady Friarly, advanc- 
ing. “I have asked for and received an-order 
from the Home ‘Secretary to see you in 
private.’ 

The jailer went out and ¢losed the door, leav- 
ing them together in the marrow cell. Sir 
Charles rose and turned a disdainful look upon 
his wife. 

“You might have spared me this,” he said. 
“Had you not sufficient pleasure in FANCYING 
my degradation ?” 

“Do you think that’ any suffering of yours 
could bring me joy ?’”’ she asked. 

“T can only reason by analogy,” 
grimly. “Ifyou were in my place 
yours I should be very happy.” 

“T cannot believe you.” 

“Tf it pleases you to answer otherwise, doso. 
Now take a good long stare at me—mark how I 
am brokendown; absorbthe detailsof thiscelland 
go. You will be able to entertain ‘your friends 
at dinner with a description of my present 
abode.” 

He spoke deliberately, with cutting sarcasm, 
as he thought, but his wife did:not mové. © She 
had come in true affection tosootie him, to offer 
such consolation as she could, and to extend to 
him forgiveness if he asked for it. 

“Charles,” she said, with bright pearly tears 
trembling in her'eyes, “will you not even TRY 
to understand me? Have-you utterly forgotten 
the love I bore you ?” 

‘A love that made my life a burden to me,” 
he said, bitterly. 

“Because you did not love me, Charles— 
because you were not true to me.” 

“Well, well,” he said, impatiently, “ what 
matters whether your love was ‘true or mine 
false >the end has’come.” 

“No, not the end,” she said, laying a hand 
tenderly upon his arm, “if you~will forget the 
past as I will try to do, we ‘may yet know some 
years of peace together.” 

“Good heavens, woman !”” he cried, “don’t be 
a hypocrite. You xNow that we-are parted for 
ever.” 

“No, Charles. Men that ought ‘to know tell 
me that after all you will not geta very long 
term of inrprisonment—two or three years at the 
most—and if you can endure it patiently ‘id 
nee Mildred,” he said, with a-sudden sympathy 
in his tone and manner, “ you cannot mean 
what you say. You donot offer to live with me 
again ?”” 

“Tf you will try to love me, Charles.” 

He turned away from her and stood for a 
minute with his hands clasped before him and 
his whole body trembling. ‘When he turned to 

€r again he was quite calm. 


he said, 
and I in 





“Mildred,” he said, “it would have -been 


kinder if you had come hither to revile me, for 
I could have borne it better than your forgive- 
ness.” 

“‘You think so,”:she said, “but in time to 
come, when you will really understand what my 
love is——” 

“** Mildred,” he hastily said, ‘“do-not speak of 
it to-night. It is.enongh for me to know that I 
am forgiven by you.” 

** And youwill bear your lot impatience ?” 

Fae I, have settled to do I will do,” he 
said. 

It was a vague answer and she was obliged to 
be satisfied with it, for: he would, give her no 
other, 

“You know how resolute I am,” he said. 
“ Leave the future tome. Whatdo you intend 
doing ?” 

«It is arranged for me to sail for Italy to-mor- 
row morning. I shall stay.at Naples until the 
summer. Lord and Lady Ardinlaun go with 
me.” 

** You will be better away,” he said. “‘ Mildred, 
give me both your hands.” 

She gave them 'to’him. 

«Now look me in tie face.” 

She lifted her tearful eyes to his, and the un- 
utterable softness of her-gaze’touched ‘him to 
the depths of his'soul: Butvoutwardly he was 
very’ firm. 

** Say again 'that you forgive me.” 

“« I forgive you,‘Ciarles.” 

“With all your heart and‘soul ?” 

** With all my heart and’goul.” 

“God bless you, Mildred,dear,” he said, and 
stooping down put his:lips to'hers. 

“ Now go,” he-said, with a strong effort, “a 
little more will unnerve me.” 

You will bear. your ‘punishment, Charles, 
with meekness ?” she implored. 

«That which I have resolved to do I will do,” 
he said again, and ‘kissing ‘her upon the brow 
he pushed her’gently towards the door and sum- 
moned the warder with a-knock. 

The door’was thrown open’ and Lady Friarly 
dropped her veil. 

« Remember, Charles,” she whispered. 

**T will forget nothing,” he said, “while I 
live.” 

And then she passed out and saw him no 
more. 

After. she was gone he-'sat‘down and stared at 
the small jet of- gaé fixed in the wall for some 
ten minutes—then'rose- and took off his coat. 

“Bear it patiently,” hemurmured. “ Well! 
I could do that. But risk being a ‘villain to her 
again—never.” 

**T miaut become a better man,” he mused, 
as he began to search the lining within the 
right-hand sleeve, “ but I do not think it possible. 
I came of-a bad stock. It used to be said that 
there never was a-good Friarjy, and I am the 
last of the line. -It is well that the world should 
be rid of us.” 

He had found~ what he songht, and tearing 
out the lining ‘brought-a small «packet to light. 
This he opened carefully-and aid upon'the table. 
It.contained a small quantity of white 
powder. 

That which he had made up his mind to do he 
would do, 

The horrible, sinful resource of the suicide was 
his—a life of sin-and selfishness had brought 
him to the state ‘that ‘shut-out all other hope. 
The great high road’ that ‘leads to forgiveness, 
the Christian’s path, he could not or’would not 
accept. 

All his life he had mocked at religion, and 
gone hand in hand with the atheist, and it had 
brought him to this. 

He did not feel very much just then, for the 
numbness of despair -had luid hold of . his-soul, 
and he mistook the feeling for resignation. 

Calmly he stretched himself out upon the floor 
and put.the white powder on his tongue, then 
closed his eyes upon the world for evermore. 

An hour afterwards the warder came in to see 
why he had not obeyed the regular: gong and 
gone to rest, and found that the spirit of the 
unhappy wan had fled. 

* * * 





Doctor Sabotson stood his trial alone, and the 
evidence being clear he was proved guilty. Had 
he not made some form of confession he would 
have received a very heavy penalty, but the 
judge, in consideration of the revelations he had 
made, only sentenced him to imprisonment for 
two, years. 

Later in the day Harac was tried for the 
attempt to murder Hugh Egerton, and was sen- 
tenced to,imprisonment for life. When he heard 
his doom he stood like one turned to stone, and, 
after vainly endeavouring to rouse ,him, they 
carried him:down to the cells, where he presently 
burst out groaning and crying formercy, and 
so passed the night. 

Lanah was:sentenced to imprisonment for five 
years for his share in the conspiracy. County- 
cella had left:the country and made no charge 
against him. 

* * * * ” 


Hugh and Pearl were married, and Hugh 
entered upon his career as a barrister. Theo 
strange story of his life first helped him into 
Notice, and his activity made him a reputation 
with a rapidity that excited the envy and 
admiration of his less fortunate brothers. 

Ere-they had been. married three years two 
children were born to. them, Hugh was making 
a good ineome, and they had a pleasant house at 
Sunbury. 

The duke often came down to see them, but 
most of his time was spent in looking after his 
estates, which had suffered a little by his extra- 
vagance during his minority. But Denvilles was 
not lost to him, nor likely to be, and when he 
came of age there was only one encumbrance of 
very much importance upon the estates. This 
was paid off during the first year of his actual 
possession. 

“And now,” said prudent Lord Ardinlaun, 
“you must look about for a wife.” 

* Plenty of time yet,” said the duke, laugh- 
ing. 

“No, no,” insisted the canny Scotchman; “a 
man is a poor creature alone, and he wants a 
helpmate. But choose wisely. Get a woman who 
is moderately fond of society, but whose first 
thougnt is of Homx.” 

So the duke looked about him, and he found 
what he wanted in the daughter of Lord Gains- 
berry, a nobleman of some mark in the political 
world, and the marriage being brought avout 
the duke entered -into politics, which with the 
cares of wealth and domestic duties kept hin 
well occupied and saved him from the snares 
that beset impulsive men when they give up 
their lives to idleness. 

One day it suddenly occurred to him that for 
years he had not seen nor heard anything of his 
old college chum, Lord Raidenstore, who at the 
time of the great excitement at Dumbedikes nad 
disappeared from society and nothing more been 
heard of him. 

It was supposed that he had gone abroad, 
mainly on account of his disappointment in con- 
nection with Lady Pearl, but nothing was known 
for certain, and after some vague speculation 
the problem was given up and he shared the 
fate of many and was for the most pari for- 
gotten. 

Dwelling upon his disappearance the Duke of 
Blackfern arrived at the conclusion that there 
was something mysterious in it, and having put 
agents to work he traced him to the inn where 
he had encountered Emilie de Launay. What 
he heard of his story there prompted the duke 
to go down there and make inquiries in person. 

The same landlady was there and she wag 
very garrulous about the gentleman who had 
encountered a “long-lost love,” as she termed 
Emilie, beneath her roof. 

«It was quite romantic,” she said, “and the 
lady happened with an accident playing with 
one of them foreigndaggers my husband brought 
home from India, and she was nigh a dying. 
But she pulled through, and as soon as she could 
get about they was married quite privately at a 
church not far from here. I heard say that he 
was lord somebody, but the election came on at 
the time and I hadn’t a.minnte to spare. So [ 
didn’t trouble any more about it. As for them 
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daggers I’ve had them took away, for if one 
accident happens so may another.” 

« Just so,” said the duke ; “‘and what became 
of them? Where did they go to?” 

« Abroad somewhere—F rance or Italy; or some 
of them places. The gentleman told the clerk 
of the church, who was the only witness to the 
marriage, that he meant to leave England for 
many years and perhaps for ever.” 

«You don’t remember the name of the lady, 
T suppose ?” 

“ He used to call her Sunny when he was sit- 
ting by her side when she was ill.” 

“Ah!” said the duke. “1 remember her. I 
am glad he made her his wife.” 

And the duke went away satisfied. A little 
later on he had a letter from Lord Raidenstore 
saying that he had settled in Switzerland and 
was very happy and did not intend to return to 
England until his son was old enough to go to 
school. 

Lady Friarly did not hear of her husband’s 
death until months after, and the whole truth 
was never told to her. She supposed he died in 
prison, and mourned for him with that belief, 
and intends to pass the remainder of her days 
in Italy. 

Colonel Dashwood has sold Dumbedikes and 
lives in London, spending most of his time’ at 
the club, or at the residence of his daughter, 
Mrs. Dray, who is one of the happiest of women. 

Barnet Ciaverly and his wife are getting on, 
as Meg writes, “like a house on fire,” and are 
amassing wealth in a way that is “appalling.” 
They hope to return to England in a few more 
years. 

And lastly, far away in the almost untrodden 
lands of the distant West, Nesbitt Egerton and 
his gipsy wife live happily in a homestead of their 
own. Around them are pasture land and wide 
stretches of golden corn; by their fireside are 
their little ones. They hear occasionally from 
old friends at home and they ask no more. 

The weaver’s task is done, the threads that 
blew idly about hither and thither for awhile 
have been gathered together and woven intoa 
shapely form. The shuttle falls from his hand 
and at tais task he labours no more. 


[THE END. ] 


SWEDEN. 


TuE remembrance which the traveller has of 
Sweden is to a considerable extent of a morose 
character. AsI sit by the fire and recall the 
days I wandered through that northern land, 
there rise before me in a vague way apparently 
endless miles of white rocky ground and forests 
of dark pine trees, varied only by great sheets of 
water—a fourth part of Sweden, be it observed, 
is under water. It is the most sombre portion 
of Scandinavia, wanting the grand mountain 
ranges of Norway and the open green fields of 
Denmark. But there are two things which 
stand out in recollection as bright and cheerful. 
The happy, lively peasantry, and beautiful 
Stockholm. The people are vivacious and plea- 
sure-loving like the French. If they wore blue 
blouses and cut their hair short as a scrubbing- 
brush, and drank red wine, they might pass for 
children of fair Provence. As it is, their locks 
are long. their dress rough homespun, and their 
drink is of the strongest. But they are a joyous, 
kindly, courteous folk, fond of social gatherings, 
a dance round a May-pole, a marriage, or a 
market. They are hospitable to the stranger 
withal, and when he crosses the threshold of 
farm or cottage he is a stranger no longer; a 
people full of hilarity and good humour whom 
1t is pleasant to remember. 

But it is worth while going all the way to that 
far-off corner of Europe just to see Stockholm, 
as one looks at it for the first time from the 
Baltic ; worth all the tossing on the terrible 
North Sea, and the days spent upon shipboard 
in poky cabins, or on land in musty, fusty 
hotels. When the little asthmatic steamer that 


has carried you from Gottenborg through long | 


' canals and across broad lakes, and by narrow 
tortuous channels among wooded islands, turns 
a point, Stockholm comes suddenly into view— 
a bright, chaste, beautiful city, “kissed,” to 
quote a rapturous guide-book, “ on the one check 
by the ripples of a lake, on the other saluted by 
the billows of the sea,” the lake being the Malar 
Lake, and the sea the Baltic. Indeed, I don’t 
know that any capital of Europe is more pic- 
turesque than that of Sweden; not “the grey 
metropolis of the North,” nor Constantinople 
on the Golden Horn, nor Berne with her Girdle 
of snow-clad mountains. Stockholm rises from 
the water embosomed in woods of pine and ash 
and birch, with a background of grey hills. 
She sits on her seven islands like a queen. 


BRITTLE MORALS. 


TuerreE is a condition of the moral nature 
which may be appropriately described by the 
adjective brittle. It is hard and impervious, 
and highly polished. It retains its form with- 
out the slightest suggestion of laxity or deviation. 
It is beautiful to the sight, and seems quite to 
put to shame the less fixed and immovable qua- 
lities of other natures. So it continues un- 
changed, until, all of a sudden, it may go wholly 
to pieces when called on to rudely encounter 
some unforeseen peril. The final crash may be 
precipitated by some danger seemingly small. 
Or perhaps the brittle moralist goes through life 
preserved from itsruder shocks, and so maintains 
his negative safety to the end. 

Now innocence is not a possession, to be thrown 
lightly aside. That, in one way or another, its 
place in Christian character must ultimately be 
taken by the stronger element of virtue is no 
reason why it should be given up so long as it 
can possibly be retained. Perils and temptations 
come fast, but it is useless to attempt to anti- 
cipate them by an elaborate presentation to the 
mind of vice and sin. Each battle of life must 
be fought byitself; and certainly the combatant 
enters upon all its struggles at a great 
advantage if he carries with him the conscious- 
ness of a pure heart and an unsullied mind. 
That person to whom the thought, or the sight, 
of sin retains the shock and the novelty of sur- 
prise has in this lost nothing and gained much. 
It is not wise to enter into temptation merely 
as an exercise in moral gymnastics. * 

But along with this sweet innocence and 
purity of character an element of toughness 
ought to go. This toughness does not destroy 
or belittle innocence, it is simply added to it. 
Of two persons of equal purity of heart and lie, 
the one impresses all his associates with a sense 
of his reserve power. He has never yet been 
exposed to violent or uncommon temptations, 
but he feels himself, and he causes all his friends 
to see, that, God helping him, the time of 
sudden trial would be for him but a season of 
growth and victory. The other is equally un- 
sullied, and equally averse to sight or thought 
of wrong. And yet he seems but a fair-weather 
craft, needing a warm sun and a bright sky to 
insure his safety. To him asuddenstorm would 
bring untold peril, from which his safe emerg- 
ence could not confidently he hoped for. There 
is plainly an important element in moral char- 
acter which is above ordinary hatred of sin and 
ordinary purity of life. It is the element of 
toughness as opposed to brittleness. 

This element of strength, this powerful protec- 
tion of character, this defender of one’s influence 
and of all who come within it, we believe to be 
a fruit of education rather than of inheritance or 
circumstance. In him who possesses it there 
has been growth, as well as preservation ; & posi- 
tive addition, as well as a negative continuance. 
His life has recognised the duty of progress, 
and has, without over-stepping the pleasant 
fields of integrity and innocence, made diligent 
use of the means of progress at every hand. Be 
not content, then, if your life is free from the 
greater sins ; or if you abhor evil, and are unable 
to conceive the possibility of its acceptance. 








a 
Consider, rather, whether you are doing any. 
tning to gain added power; whether you are 
any stronger than you were a yearago, ten years 
age. It is not enough if you have simply kept 
along in the same comparatively guileless way 
of life, or have remained in one safe and secluded 
spot. Some great storm is pretty sure to come 
sooner or later, and the only way to meet it lies 
in the preparation which belongs to the sunny 
days that come before. 


SHOT IN MID-AIR. 


Soms years ago, says a Canadian writer, the 
famous whirlpoo], midway between Niagara 
Falls and Lewiston, was remarkable for tie 
number of eagles that were often to be seen 
hovering over it or seated in some of the lofty 
pines on its edge. They were doubtless attracted 
to the locality by the dead bodies of animals 
that had come over the Falls, and that were 
arrested here sometimes for days together, while 
the summit of the towering trees afforded a fine 
view cf whatever wild fowl passed through the 
gorge of the river between tne two lakes, Erie 
and Ontario. 

But if this was a noted rendezvous for these 
monarchs of the air, it was no less so for their 
enemies, the hunters of the vicinity, who thought 
it no mean feat to tumble them from their lofty 
perch with one bullet; or, more exciting still, to 
suddenly recall them from mid-air with the 
leaden messenger, while making the first of 
those sublime spiral sweeps upward that carry 
them almost beyond the range of human 
vision. 

I was an eye-witness of a feat of this latter 
description, but the remembrance is nota plea- 
sant one. I had climbed on the bank of the 
whirlpool one morning, on the Canadian sice, 
when I suddenly came upon an acquaintance 
who was one of the best hunters in the district. 
I saw that something was up, as he motioned me 
to halt and be quiet. He was too late, however, 
for I made some remark on catching a glimpse 
of him. The next moment I heard a sound as 
of the flapping of mighty pinions, and two eagles 
sailed above us. 

Their first sweep was over the whirlpool, and, 
what I had never observed before in such flights, 
they flew almost side by side. In the course of 
a few seconds they hung above us once more, 
when the hunter, now directly beneath them, 
took aim and fired. One seemed to hang perfectly 
still in the air, but there was a wild and convul- 
sive movement on the part of the other. Tue 
latter I supposed to have been the wounded one, 
but the hunter assured me I was mistaken, as 
it was the other that was hurt mortally, and 
was coming down gradually, And now begana 
drama in the air, so touching that I shall never 
forget it. The bird that had not been touched flew 
about her wounded matein such seeming agony 
and with such a show of affection that I could 
have wept for her. Although she could not but 
perceive us, she seemed to disregard our prox- 
imity ; and the hunter was now too much moved 
himself to take advantage of the fact. Soon 
some heavy drops of blood fell at my feet, and 
ina few moments the vanquisned monarca of 
the air reached the earth within a yard of me. 
Wien he saw us he tried to gatner up his 
drooping plumage and regain his feet, but was 
too weak to accomplish either; although in his 
last throes he eyed us with so fierce and defiant 
a glare that I felt much relieved when he 
fell forward and expired with a feeble 
scream. ’ 

In the meantime the hunter had reloaded his 
rifle, and I was now scarcely sorry to find that 
he was bringing it to bear upon the solitary mate 
of his sad trophy that sat listlessly close by. 
There was a ringing noise, and she fell dead to 
the earth with a dull, heavy thud. There was 
no gleam of triumph in the eye of the hunter; 
for, as he gazed on both the noble creatures, re- 
cently so full of life and vigour, he said, mourn- 
fully, “I have shot my last eagle! 
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[‘ POOR CHILD, WHAT HAS STRICKEN THEE DOWN ?”’] 


SCARCELY SINNING. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
BY A POPULAR AUTHOR. 


_ 
_ 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


4 would bring balm and pour it in your wound. 
Cure your distempered mind, and heal your fortunes. 


From the principal door of a large and not 
‘very picturesque building a woman emerged 
into the soft sunlight. Sne was comparatively 
young, and her kindly, demure countenance wore 
a look of a rest beyond the highest peace which 
‘turbulent earth can bestow on its votaries. 
Above the smooth, low forehead was a narrow 
white band of purest linen, and her head was 
‘ewathed in a black wimple. 

It scarcely needed the ample flowing robes of 
darkest hue, or the rosary ending in the symbol 
of a crucified Redeemer, to mark the woman as 
one devoted to the service of God. 

With even steps she paced along, bound on 
some errand of mercy, when suddenly she was 
called to one nearer at hand. For there, lying 
limp on the flower-sprent turf that bordered 
the white roadway, she espied the prostrate 
form of the wanderer. 

To kneel by her side, to lift the poor, heavy, 
weary head, to put her plump, well-formed fin- 
ger upon that wrist-artery whose throbbings 
tell of life, was but the work of a moment. 

. “Poor child!” the nun breathed, in soft, pity- 
ing accents, “ What has stricken thee down 
like this ?” 

But she did not lose time in vain pity and 
still more vain conjectures. Much contact with 
human wants and human woes had made her 
quick to conceive and to act in all the emergen- 
cies of misery, 


Quickly she sped back to the convent door, 





holding up her flowing skirts in order that they 
should not impede her progress. 

Arrived there she at once summoned assist- 
ance, and soon, accompanied by a brace of stal- 
wart lay sisters, she stood by the side of the in- 
sensible woman. : 

Very tenderly they raised her from the ground 
and bore her to the convent. There she was 
placed upon a couch in one of the little bare 
but scrupulously clean cells appropriated to the 
sisters. 

There was not wanting medical skill amongst 
the little community, and they did their best. 
Ere long, under their gentle ministering, the 
wayfarer returned to consciousness, but she 
awoke strangely weak and even more imbecile 
than she had been before. 

She could tell the kindly sisters nothing in 
answer to their many queries. What few words 
she uttered were spoken in a tongue unfamiliar 
even to the lady superior, who was held by the 
nuns as a great linguist, and-they were set down 
as the gibberish of an imbecile. 

They could learn nothing of her condition 
from her tattered garments. One thing only 
about her might form a clue to her identity. 

It was a small gold locket which she wore 
around her neck, suspended by a piece of narrow 
velvet, which had once been black but was now 
a rusty brown. 

The locket itself had been concealed in the 
girl’s bosom, and when the superior gently drew 
it out by the sustaining piece of velvet the girl 
made a feeble motion of ner hand to prevent the 
nun doing so, and again spoke some unintelli- 
gible sounds which might be words, but were 
neither French nor Italian nor German. 

She opened the locket and disclosed the por- 
trait of a youngand very handsome man. ‘The 
lady superior gazed at the pictured face earnestly 
and closed the golden casket with a sigh. 

She was the bride of Heaven and earthly love 
was not for her—nor did she regret its loss ; but 
she was a woman, tender-hearted as every true 
woman should be, and she could feel for and 
sympathise with the love of a sister woman. 





The case of the little locket was set with 
pearis arranged in the form of a cross. 

The abbess pressed her lips reverently to the 
sacred symbol. 

* Poor child,” she said, in softest pity, “thy 
earthly love has perchance proved a deceitful 
dream, and its fleeting has it may be left thee 
the wreck which thou art. But this sign may 
betoken that tnou hast not embarked thy whole 
of hope in such frail vessel, and if thou hast 
turned thee before thy mind became darkened to 
the higher and eternal life it shall be well with 
thee.” 

The kindly sister tended the poor child so 
strangely thrown upon their hospitality witn 
anxious care, they took off her poor, ragged gar- 
ments and clothed her afresh in the appurel of a 
lay sister of their convent. 

As the days went on the old wandering 

instinct did not return to the girl, and she 
seemed quietly content to abide with the sister- 
hood. 
One of their number, who had achieved great 
repute as a teacher of idiots, took the poor im- 
becile in hand and strove hard to train her weak 
brain to human ways and human pleasures, but 
almost fruitlessly. 

The girl grew, it is true, to love her would-be 
teacher with a strange, almost pitiable affection. 
She could not learn—not even the simplest thing 
—but she would follow Scour Angéliqueas a dog 
might follow a beloved mistress, and was restless 
and unhappy when the nun was not in her 
sight. 

Some other influences also moved her deeply. 
In the little convent chapel, whither they ad- 
mitted her readily because she was always quiet 
and well-behaved, the solemn sounds of the 
organ and the clear, pure strains of the nuns 
chanting the Angelus would move the poor waif 
to soothing tears. 

And sometimes they would find her kneeling 
alone before the great oaken cross, upon which, 
cut in pear wood, hung a gigantic figure, thorn- 
crowned and agonised, of the Divine One. No 
word of petition fluttered the curved lips, now 
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rosy with the hue of restored health, but a pair 
of great, wistful, violet eyes would fix their en- 
treating gaze for long hours upon that face to 
which the Swiss sculptor’s chisel had given a 
superhuman beauty, and would gaze at it even 
till the rays of sunset touched it with an added 
glory, and seeing this the sisters had hope. 


CHAPTER XxIV. 


No future hour can rend my heart like this, 
Save that which breaks it. 


Txosr were sad hours which passed under 
the roof of the little honeysuckle-embowered 
cottage which nestled among the Surrey ‘hills 
during the twenty-four hours which succeeded 
the receipt of the letter signed “ Miranda heve- 
lace” by Mrs. Chepstow. 

The widow was deeply stricken by the evil 
news. That the beloved child, the darling 
daughter around whom her affections twined, 
should be lying on a bed of suffering far from 
the reach of her ae ministrations, 
and left only to the good offices of strangers, was 
terrible. The very uncertainty. of Hesba's 
condition gave scope for the darkest-appre- 
hensions. 

Charles Chepstow suffered from an-anguish 
little less acute than that endured by hismother, 
and impatient of suspense “would at once have 
started for Switzerland had itmot been that he 
feared to leave his mother alone.at sucha 
juncture. 

Nor was Edward Thornhill much moreateage. 
A feeling close akin to love for the ere-while 
playmate of his boyish hours had grown wp in 
his heart, and with the trouble which had over- 
taken the family he had the fullest sympathy. 

Little sleep visited the eyelids of any of the 
dwellers at the pretty cottage that night, except 
it may be that perhaps little Ada, with the 
merciful obliviousness of childhood, fell into the 
light slumber of the young. 

On the morrow the coming of the rural letter 
carrier was looked for with overwhelming 
anxiety. 

At length the well-known knock resounded 
upon the door. Charles Chepstow and Edward 
Thornhill sprang up simultaneously to answer 


not be long left to the quiet endurance of their 
grief. 

On the afternoon of the second day of 
bereavement it became necessary that Edward 
Thornhiff should leave the cottage to look after 
his own business affairs. He could well have 
“wished toescape such duty ata time of sorrow 
like that, and to have shown his deep y cerned 
andgrief in the quiet retirement of Charles’s 
home; but it might not be. In this world, as 
wesall have had reason to know, the words of 
Charles Kingsley’s pathetic lyric ever hold 
true: 


Manx must work and woman must weep 
And the sooner it’s over the sooner to le 


salon, Sian, Chepuon basing, eonghs the-esl 

station, hy i i- 
tude of her own chamber. 

Prom her tearful vigil there the widow was 
aroused i 


suddenly by a loud summons at 
the knockerless front door, followed presently 
by the sound of a man’s voice and that of the 
little girl whom Charles had insisted she should 
hire to help her in the housework. Scandalised 
even in her sorrow by so evident an altercation 
as that which was going on below, and wonder- 
img much whom it could be who so rudely disre- 
_ the signs of mourning about the house, 
Mrs. Chepstow descended. 

On reaching the lower floor shesaw, to her 
infinite surprise, that her visitor was young 
Simon Dawson. ‘ 

Simon had returned. from Amsterdam a few 
days before. ‘The young man’s mind had dwelt 
much, as far as business would allow, upon his, 
rencontre with the girl»whom he took »to%be 
— ag oe of the Hétel de la Couronne 
at Geneva. No intelligence of the casualty on 
the lake had reached either: bisfatheror himself, 
and with the exception of certain columns the 
newspapers were sealed to them both. The fate 
of empires, the rise or fall of dynasties, the 
| struggies in the Parliamentary arena, the annals 
' of the criminal courts were as nothing to them. 
| But both turned greedily to any item of fiman- 
cial or commercial intelligence, and the younger 
; man kept a keen eye upon the columns devoted 
| to the turf and upon tne state of the betting. 

As Mrs. Chepstow entered the room Simon 
, saluted ner ina very off-hand manner. 
| How d’ye do, Mrs. Chepstow? I looked in 





it. The former was first to reply and returned ; expecting that Hesba might be here, but I can’t 


with a sombre brow, bearing a black-bordered 
letter and a French newspaper. Both were 
directed to Mrs. Chepstow. 

The widow’s thin fingers trembled so violently 
that she could scarcely tear open the envelope. 

“Read it, Charley,” she said, passing the 
letter across o her son, “ I have not the strength 
to do so.” 

Young Chepstow read the few lines which 
the envelope contained. 


more, and referred to the newspaper forwarded 


by the same post for confirmation and further | 


particulars. This letter was also signed in tne 
name of Miranda Lovelace. 


In their deep affliction it did not strike either | 


mother or son that it was strange a French 
newspaper should have been forwarded, as if the 
sender took it for granted that they understood 
that language. 

This time, when her worst fears were realized, 
the afflicted mother did not faint nor make out- 
cry. _ She sat there dry-eyed and pale, motion- 
less, save by a little twitching at tne corners of 
the mouth. 

“I knew it was so,” she said, simply. “My 

oor darling. Let me know all, Charley, please. 
ead the newspaper account.” 

The young man obeyed. He readily found 
the paragraph, which was circled by an ink-line, 
and which briefly recapitulated the facts of the 
boating catastrophe, the safety of Miss Love- 
lace and the death of Major Percivaland Miss 
Chepstow. 

We will pass over the scene which ensued. 
The sorrows of a mother are sacred and such as 
no feeble pen can depict. 

* * & * * 


It was fated that the Chepstow family should 


They carefully and | 
kindly broke the fatal news that Hesba was no | 


make anytbing out of this muddle-headed little 
| idiot here. Sne’s telling mea Jot of lies to 
| hinder me from seeing your daughter——” 

Mrs. Chepstow’s face took just a shade of 
indignant colour. 

** Will you please relieve me of your presence, 
sir ?’’ she said, pointing to the.door. 

“Oh! don’t come the nigh and, mighty with 
me, ma’am, because that. kind of thing won’t go 
down at all. I’ve seen your daughter quite 
lately, and——” 

Mrs. Chepstow’s heart: almost. stood still with 
the shock ofa sudden hope. 

* You have seen Hesba ?’”’ she stammened. 

* Yes, at Geneva—more beautiful than ever 
and far lesscoy.” And the young man contorted 
his features into a fiendish grin. “And I want 
to see her again, for I’ve something very'im- 
portant to teil ner.” 

** When did you see Hesba ?” asked the widow, 
with a strange calm, while suppressed-hope ren- 
dered her speech tremulous. 

Was it possible that despite Miss Lovelace’s 
letter and the paragraph in the French news- 
paper Hesba still lived? 

“Weill, it’s some time ago now—say a fort- 
night.” 

Lhe mother’s heart sank like lead. 

“Trouble me not,” she said, solemnly. “My 
daughter is dead. She lies beneath the waters 
of the Genevan lake.” 

“Oh! come, Mrs. Chepstow. ‘That’s all-rot, 
you know. You don’t expect me to believe that. 
That’s in the style of some of the crammers 
which that girl of yours has been trotting out.” 

It had been easy for Mrs. Chepstow to con- 
vince the insolent doubter by producing the 
French newspaper, but her indignation was ra- 
pidly rising and overcoming even her grief. 


girl were living,” she went on, with rising heat, 
“do you suppose I would have permitted you 
to have speech with her—rou—yon, the evi] 
genius of me and mine—you, who drove the poor 
child upon the world by the vile machinations 
of your father and yourself ?” 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head, ma’am,” 
sneered Dawson, interrupting. 

“You!” resumed Mrs. Chepstow, raising her 
voice, “to whom indirectly the death of my son 
is due——” 

“Bosh ! What ned to do _ Reers little 

’s going to kingdom eome kK here, 

age th and be advised. Another of 
ur late husband’s acceptances has turned up. 
The governor had reckoned it as lost, but I have 
lately landed upon it. It’s fora tidyish sum too 
—’pon my soul can’t think what that quiet old 
member did with all the cash! Ah, quiet ones 
are always the worst. Now I want to talk to 
Hesba about thisbill, and I will. Is she here, 
‘or is she at Lovelace Manor? Ah, you see, [ 
know she is with MissLovelace. Now it ain’tno 


good lyi g——” y 

In Gen pestibinn which Simon had assumed as 
he stood facing the window, the outer door of the 
cottage as wellas the two honeysuckle-twined 
latticed windows were behind him. Had this 
not been the case he — mah gong 

face am-atthe window a few 
per ar fl gy Hoes latch noiselessly up- 
Aifted from ‘the ouwtsideand the door slowly and 
quietly pushed inwards, 

“Hence, in the:mildst.of ‘his insolent speech to 
Mrs. Chepstow, he was suddenly cut shtrt by 
the sensation of a set of brawny knuckles press- 
ing on the \baek part om his ne _ = 
fin belonging to them gras is co) 
ane 0 Site: A similar hand had seized the waist- 
band of his trousers. At the same instanta loud 
voice shouted to the little maid: 

** Set the door wide open, Susan, and stand 
aside.”’ 

Simon tried to wriggle away, but the effort 
was unavailing. He could not even turn round 
sufficiently to see his assailant’s face, although 
he had but little doubt of his identity. The next 
moment he had to perform an involuntary act of 
“ right-about-face,” and found himself impelled 
forward with resistless force out of the cottage, 
along the garden path, across half-a-dozen 
meadows, each of which presented » rather rapid 
declivity. 

On—on—cursing and swearing and strag- 
gling, the usurer’s son was foreed along. Sud- 
denly he espied in one corner of she last 
meadow a big horse-pond, and had no longer 
any doubt of his assailant’s object- 

Gnasning hjs teeth with rage, Simeon renewed 
the ineffectual struggle for freedom. A moment 
more and they were by the margin of tne pand, 
whose thick, muddy waters received the dramage 
from an adjacent farmyard and whose surface 
was thickly covered here and there by duck- 
weed, interspersed with stagnant patches of 
iridescent abomination. F 

He had no time for further observation of his 
evident destination. A, pair of stalwart arms 
raised him completely off nis feet.and hurled kia 
bodily far out into the unsavoury water. 

Then Charles Chepstow turned upon his heel 
and without one look behind walkedsiowly back 
to the cottage. 


CHAPTER XXV¥. 


White as a white sail on a dusky sea, 

When half th’ borizon’s clouded and belf free, 
Fluttering between the dun wave and.tue a&y, 
Is hope’s last gleam in. man’s extremity. 

Harpty had’ Frank Leslie eoncealed the 
sheets of newspaper and pencil whicn be bad 
abstracted from the desk ere the robber chief 
re-entered the eave, leading Mrs. Baldwim by 
the arm. 

The lady’s costume no longer bore the look of 
wild disarray which had marked it om the day 
when Frank first saw her as she ‘was 
past him into the robber stronghold, bat ber 








“It isas I have said. And even if my poor 


beautiful face was little lesa. pale taam it had 
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been then;aud) wore a hunted, furtive expression 
very sad 6o view. 

The hook of mute appeal which ‘her dark 
brown orbs turned on the young man touched 
him deeply and intensified the chivalrous desire 
to gain her freedom which had already taken 

session of his mind. 

« You are ready, Feringhee ?’”’. demanded: the 
dacoit. 

Frank replied in the affirmative. 

«“ Write then to the Sahib Baidwin that which 
I shail dictate.” 

Frank dipped his pen into the ink and 


obeyed. 

The letter thus-produced was terse and to the 
point and altogether devoid of Oriental wordi- 
ness, aS much so, indeed, as the robber’s 
ordinary speech,,which was curt, not to say 
brutal, in a remarkable degree. 

It shortly stated the facts of the inroad upon 
the station of Serenabad and the capture of Mrs. 
Baldwin, and went on to say that unless thesum 
of fifty thousand rupees was sent toa certain 
place by a certain time and under the specified 
conditions Mrs. Baldwin should never return. 

When it was finished the dacoit made Frank 
read it over twice aloud, apparently with the 
object of testing the correctness of the reading 
and to discover whether any Ciscrepancy existed, 
and he looked over the young man’s shoulder 
while the latter perused the communication, 
apparently anxious to discover whether the 
— of the words corresponded with those 
read. 

He did not, however, gain much by this. 

Next Frank was instructed to address an 
envelope from Mrs. Balidwin’s dictation, and, to 
the young man’s great satisfaction, the station- 
to which it was directed was not very distant 
from the Ghara Tal, in fact, in. such close 
proximity that a fleet-footed messenger, accus- 
tomed to the country, might be expected to reach: 
it in a eouple of daysand nights, and«Frank 
knew the dacoit chief too well todmagine tia 
any messenger whom-he might send would dare 
to loiter. 

When all was finished and as Leslie was about 
¥ fold the written sheet an idea occurred to 

im. 

“ Will it not be well,” he:said,’ “that thelady 
should addia'few-lines.to this? ‘They will surely 
quicken her husband’s zeal.” 

The robber assented, and Frank, turning, the 
sheet of paper so that a blank page was 
presented, rose from his rude seat, and leading 
Mrs. Baldwinto it, drew the writing materials 
to her. 

Under his direction she wrote a few. loving 
words to her. husband,:-which Frank had also to 
read tothe dacoit, who expressed himself satisfied, 
and taking the letter led Mrs. Baldwin again 
into the inner.cave,and committed. “her to the 
charge of the Hindoo women. 

Despite the precautions taken by the wily 
robber Frank snad succeeded in eluding him. He 
had added a few words to the letter which of 
course he had not read aloud in ‘either of his 
perusals of the epistle. He dared not dothis in 
English lest the dacoit might possibly have a 
man in his band:who could decipher words in 
that language. 

The message was, therefore, put into a couple 
of French sentences, and eacn word of these 
alternated with the English'words of the letter. 

he young man did not doubt that such a simple 
device would be readily penetrated by. the.eyes 
of love and fear. 

The sentence simply-ran : 


“We will endeavour to escape to-night. 
Course from tne cave shall be south-west.— 
Frank Lxsurx,” 


He hoped much from this device. No doubt 
now existed in his mind that escape was, to say 
the least, highly probable. The only question 
was whether when the fugitives had made 
themselves free of the caverns, it would be 
Possible so to shape their course through the 
forest and the jungle that they could reach some 
Station or meet some of their countrymen before 
the robbers overtook them. 


-shook: her head. 


rendering all her jewels to them.” 


doubt; and although the dacoits were not suffi- 
ciently strong to divide ‘their forces when 
engaged ina predatory:expedition; they were at 
least numerous enough to. form several parties 
adapted to the pursuit of four or five unarmed 
fugitives principally women. 

This had. been the youngEnglishman’s great 
fear. He knew the vigilance and activity of 
these men. His principal hope of escape had 
lain in the fact that, as ‘before mentioned, they 
‘usually dispensed: with setting sentinels, being 
confident in the imaceessibility of: their refuge. 

But although this confident security might 
have rendered it possible. for him to cross the 
chasm he-was perfectly aware that with the first 
beams of morning light the-whole body of the 
dacoits would be sent out in small parties after 
him and that the chances im favour of himself 
and any companions whom he might have would 
not be great. 

But as his hand clutchedithe tiny bottle which 
he had abstracted from the’ medicine:chest he 
felt that its acquisition had:adied immeasurably 
to the chances in his favour. 

One thing only disturbed the young man’s 
calculations. He:would be burdened with three 
women in place of Nara only, as:he had originally 
intended, for he had resolved:that, if practicable, 
Mrs. Menteith should be-rescued by him as well 
asthe more recent captive. 

He »was the more determingd upon this point 
as he: could not learn :that any communication 
had; been made to ‘that lady’s friends, a course 
on the robbers’ part which much surprised him, 
but which he learned the -solution of. shortly 
after he had written the letter for Mr. Daidwin. 

Nara had ‘seized «an opportunity of speaking 
with him, and tovher Frankigave the: details of 
his:plan in its/latest development. ‘Tne Hindoo 
girl fully understood: him, and. taking the bottle 
carefully secreted it in.thesfolds of herscanty 
attire. Then: frank gave her a:couple of pen- 
cilled: mates to besdelivered to the two. captive 
ladies, im order to break his:plan:to them. 

Upon receiving: that for Mrs! Menteith Nara 


‘I <domot think that the mem+sahib: will 
understand,’ she: said. 

“ Why ?’ .exelaimed Prank, anxiously. 

** Because her brain is not clear.” 

**Do:you mean:thateshe dsdmeane ?” 

“Yes. It is as the sabibusays,; or at Jeast 
mearly»so. Her mind is clouded by ‘trouble. 
Sometimes her face ‘is: bathed: with tears; at 
times she cries out as in sharp pain.” 

“She was)not thusiwnen brought hither ?” 

“ No, nor for the first’ twodays. Then shehad 
hope of escape ; but that:has well-nigh vanished. 
The chief has learned to loveyher.. She is so fair 
—so white and pink—so different to our brown 
skins—that he talks of keeping her here to-him- 
self. He canransom-her\from his band by sur- 


‘* And she knows. this ?” 

“I fear so. She -has fallen into the strange 
state of which I speak. The chief is with her 
now.” 

Just:at that moment .asuccession of, wild 
screams ‘rent ithe air, coming nearer and yet 
more near to the spot where Frank and Nara 
were’ conversing, under the concealment of a 
mass of rock which jutted up out of the floor. 

Bidding Nara-remain hidden Frank sprang up 
to ascertain the cause of the scream. 

As he emerged from the, rocky screen a form 
shot past him, swift as lightning. 

It was Mrs. Menteith;.and it was from her 
that the screams were proceeding. 

In the momentary: glance whicn Leslie eaught 
of her face he could see that horror and 
intensest mental agony were marked upon it. 
The: unfortunate woman carried her babe close 
clasped to her breast, and her flyingssteps were 
directed towards the mouthof the cave. 

Half divining her dread object the young man 

sprang in pursuit. : 
As he did so he heard a.deep voice behind him 
urging him on, and half turning his head over 
his shoulder saw the robber, chief bounding along 
behind him. 


It was evident to Frank even in that moment 
of .excitement. that the same dread of Mrs. 
Menteith which possessed his own mind had 
also influenced that of the dacoit. 

But the young man needed no incentive to 

use his best endeavours to save his country- 
woman. He redoubled his exertions, but in 
vain. The fugitive seemed veritably to fly, and 
reached ;the brink of the chasm wuile yet Leslie 
was twenty paces off and the dacoit at least twice 
that.number. 
’ [here was: no momentary hesitation on the 
part: of the maddened and unhappy captive. 
With .one despairing Jook :heavenward she 
clasped.her infant yet more closelyto her breast, 
and the next instant had precipitated herself 
from ‘the rocky brink. 

A cry of horror escaped from Frank’s lips 
and was echoed by adeepimprecation from those 
of the Hindoo. 

The first impulse of the young Englishman 
was to rush to the brink of the chasm and gaze 
down, with someimpossible hope that Mrs. Men- 
teith might not bave perished. 

He could just discern a glimpse of something 
white and .motionless, but no faintest cry or 
groan rose up from the dreadful abyss. 

The dacoit also advanced to the edge of the 
chasm and looked down. 

*Ourse her!’ he muttered. ‘“ She has escaped 
me. This was the only way in which she couid 
have done it.” . 

Frank turned round upon the man at the 
words ;and saw that his swarthy features were 
convulsed with rage and disappointment. 

“Is there any hope?’ murmured Leslie, 
almost unconsciously, giving thought to the 
expression; uppermost in his own mind. 

“Hope!” responded the dacoit, with angry 
contempt. Who but a Feringhee idiot would 
dream of hope after a fall like that? Every 
bone in herjbody is broken.” 

« And through your vile cruelty!” cried the 
young man, with sudden passionate indigna- 
tion. 

Something in his: eyes caused the dacoit chief 
to recoil momentarily.. He had indeed cause to 
fear, for Frank’s fivst thought, in his sudden 
access of grief and rage, had been to hurl the 
robber chief over the steep to join his victim. 

But: the mext instant the man recalled his 
barbarous courage, and tapping the butt of a 
silver-mounted pistol which rested in the broad 
sash which swathed him said, with a significant 
sneer : 

“Do not dream of it, Feringhee, I have 
encountered too many perils to fall a victim to 
an unarmed foe. Be at peace and live as long 
as thou.canst, young man.” 

Then as the man turned on his heel and left 
the place, Frank heard him mutter, in his own 
tongue: 

‘And that, may not be for long.” 

The young man continued to stand for some 
time longer gazing down with moisture-blurred 
eyes at the speck of white which lay so still far 
below. 

Presently he was joined by Nara, who had 
lain closely hidden, during the. recent episode, 
cowering in panic dread of the dacoit chief. 
But although not able to be a spectator she had 
learned the progress of the tragedy by the 
evidence of her ears. The shrill screams so 
suddenly and. totally interrupted, Frank’s 
horrified exclamations and the muttered curses 
of the robber had been borne on her ears clearly 
through the sound-conveying properties of the 
cavern,,and hence. Nara knew all. 

As she stood by Frank’s side the Hindoo girl 
murmured a few words of womanly sympathy for 
the mother and babe. 

«Yes, it is better so,” she said, at last. “ The 
mem-sahib’s lot would have been one long 
agony had.she lived, and the pretty babe would 
have been either a robber or a slave as the years 
passed on.” 

In which conclusion Frank at last sorrowfully 
acquiesced, and; full of sad thoughts, turned from 
the ill-omened spot. 

A few final arrangements between Nara and 
himself were then made. Both were aware that 





“Quick, quick, Feringhee!” he . panted. 





That the latter would pursue Leslie did not 


“Freedom for you if you overtake her.” 


| to the former would fall the task of assisting to 
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prepare the robbers’ banquet. She would 
therefore have ample opportunities doubtless 
of using the contents of the abstracted bottle 
in the manner which Leslie proposed. 

Ail that now remained for the young English- 
man to do was to wait. 

The day went slowly to his impatient spirit. 
His eyes reverted a hundred times to the position 
of the sun, his only guide to the progress of 
time. 

At other moments he would review his plans 
and think out for the twentieth time all the 
details of the daring scheme. Everything 
seemed provided for. It only needed a propi- 
tious fate to render the plan at least a probable 
success. 

At length the sun began todecline. This was 
the signal to begin the preparations for the 
banquet. These were extensive and occupied 
considerable time, for the men of the band were 
very different to the abstemious Hindoo ryot or 
peasant, who is content with a handful of rice 
and a tiny piece of ghee for a meal. These 
ruffians, the scum of Hindoo and Mohammedan 
society, had cast off the prejudices of their 
nominal religions and the customs of their 
respective races. The simple-feeding Hindoo 
had taken to the animal food and highly-spiced 
dishes of the English conqueror. 

The follower of Mohammed, relinquishing the 
crystal spring or innocuous sherbet, drank with 
avidity the liquors interdicted by the prophet— 
strong wines and still more potent spirits. 

Hence the meal which Nara and the other 
women provided and spread out in one of tine 
larger caves was abundant and varied. 

The women were only admitted to it in the 
capacity of servants—including neither Mrs. 
Baldwin nor Frank Leslie. The former had food 
sent to her in the small inner recess which 
formed her prison, and the portion of the latter 
was brought to him in the outer cave by Naraas 
the sun was rapidly westerning. 

** All goes well, sahib,” she whispered. “ They 
have eaten like alligators when the Ganges is 
filled with the dead. If they will but drink 
the fiery liquors of the Feringhees in equal 
proportion, I do not know thatthe sahib’s little 
bottle will be needed.” 

“Yes, Nara! yes,” cried the young man, 
earnestly. “ We must neglect no precaution. A 
drunken man may awaken. A drugged one rarely 
does. Take care thatall—man, woman and child 
—have their portion of the contents of the little 

bial.” 

Nara bowed her dusky head in assent. 

“‘It shall be as the sahib commands,” she 
said. 

“Have you given my note to the lady?” he 
continued. 

« Yes, sahib.” 

«* And she—— 

«Made many demonstrations of joy and signs 
tnat she would risk life itself for the hope of 
escape.” 

“It is well, Nara,” rejoined Frank. “Now 
leave me, lest the suspicions of that crafty villain 
be aroused.” 

The Hindoo girl obeyed and glided away 
noiselessly to the scene of the robber revels. 

Tne hours passed on. Frank could hear from 
time té time snatches of barbaric songs, fits of 
frantic laughter and bursts of merriment borne 
on the air from the carousing crew. 

There was naught of the solemn sedateness 
of the true Oriental about these riotous robbers 
in their cups, but indeed they had lost both 
nationality and faith when they took the common 
characteristics of outcast and villain. 

At length as evening drew on apace the sounds 
of mirth became fainter and lessfrequent. Frank 
began to grow impatient and apprehensive at 
the lateness of the hour, and paced the front of 
the outer cave with rapid, irregular steps. Sud- 
denly he heard a light step behind him. 

It was Nara. 

** All goes well,” she said. “Themen require 
my services no longer. I will now see to the 
more difficult part of my duty—that of deceiving 
the women.” 

Again ensued a long and wearisome interval 
of waiting for the young Englishman. A few 





fitful snatches of song, or a weak, inebriated fit 
of laughter had from time to time smote his ear, 
gradually less and less frequent. At length they 
died wholly away. 

Shortly after Nara again sought Leslie. 

Even in the imperfect light Frank could see 
that something had transpired to trouble the 
Hindoo. 

** What is amiss ?” he queried, anxiously. 

In a few words the girl informed him that all 
the dwellers in the caverns, both men and 
women, were locked in sleep with two exceptions 
beside themselves. 

One of these was Mrs. Baldwin, the other the 
spiteful old woman whom we found taunting 
Leslie on our first acquaintance with the robber 
cave. 

“She would drink nothing,” said Nara, al- 
most crying with vexation, “and sits at the 
entrance of the women’s cave glowering at her 
sleeping mates and clearly suspicious that some- 
thing is wrong.” 

Frank Leslie’s brow clouded and he remained 
for a space in profound thought. 

“I have it!” he exclaimed, at length, with 
some exultation. ‘The small case with the 
bottles remains in the food cave ?’’ 

The woman assented. 

**Good ! Go to Mrs. Baldwin, and on asudden 
do you both scream out violently. Our watchful 
enemy will not fail to rush in in order to ascer- 
tain the cause of your outcries. Tell her any 
tale that may occur to you; then let her go out 
again, and leave the rest to me.” 

Nara bowed and returned to the interior 
caves. Frank took off his boots and followed 
her silently at some little distance, halting at 
the entrance to the large cave where the ban- 
quet had taken place, adjacent to which was the 
smaller rocky recess where the stores of provi- 
sions were husbanded. 

Peering into the bangueting-place, which 
was well lighted by torches of resinous pine- 
wood stuck into clefts in the rocky walls, Frank 
saw the slumbering robbers lying about in all 
directions, as they had succumbed to the com- 
bined effects of gluttony and intoxication, 
powerfully aided as were these causes by the 
opiate which Nara had mixed with the wine and 
arrack. 

«The laudanum has done its work well,” 
Frank murmured. 

Just then the expected shriek rang out from 
the recesses of the inner cave. Not a moment 
was to be lost. 

Frank sprang across half a dozen prostrate 
forms and rushed into the recess where the little 
medicine chest was deposited. With rapid move- 
ments he selected a tiny phial, poured some of 
its contents on a handkerchief which he had 
drawn from his pocket, hurried through the 
women’s cave, where the floor was covered with 
slumbering women as the outer cave had been by 
sleeping dacoits, and stood at the rock-hewn 
entrance to the cave where Mrs. Baldwin was 
kept captive. 

He had not taken his stand there five minutes 
when the old woman emerged, grumbling 
horribly and using all kinds of Indian impreca- 
tions. 

It was clear that her suspicions were aroused. 
This might easily constitute a great danger, for 
Frank knew enough of the vindictive virago’s 
temper and courage to be aware that if she 
possessed herself of some of the arms of the 
sleeping robbers she might hold him at bay, or 
at least render it impossible that an enterprise 
which required time, like the moving of the 
bridge, should be carried out. 

So the moment the woman came forth Frank 
sprang noiselessly upon her, seized her round 
tne waist with his right arm and with his left 
hand pressed the chloroform-saturated hand- 
kerchief over her nostrils and mouth. 

The attack was so sudden that the woman 
made but a feeble resistance, and the powerful 
angsthetic soon reduced her to perfect quietness 
and immobility. 

Frank laid her down gently. 

« The effects of the drug will not be sufficiently 
lasting for our purpose,” he muttered. “ I must 
take further precautions.” 





nn cee 
With deft, dexterous, and yet tender bands— 
for was she not a woman still?—Frank bound 
her hand and foot with scarfs taken from the 
sleepers and carefully gagged her in such wise 
that she should sustain no injury from tie 
operation. 
He did not deem such precaution necessary in 
the case of the other occupants of te cave. ‘Tne 
effects of the opiate would not be so transient. 


(To be Continued.) 








FACETIA. 


BRIC-A-BRAC AT KNOWSLEY. 


Mr. GuapsTong is a great collector. He hag 
lately got hold of a fine specimen of Real 
Derby, which he intends to place in his Cabinet. 

Punea. 
UNHAPPY THOUGHT. 


Tommy : “I mean to be an astronomer when | 
grow up.” 

Erriz: ‘ What on earth will you do with 
yourself all day long ?”’ Punch. 


BUSINESS AS BEFORE. 


AcquaINTANcE: “Been and changed your 
numbers, haven’t they ?” 

Oxrorp Srreer T'rRapgesmMan: “Oh, it don’t 
bother me. I’ve always taken care of‘ Number 
One,’ and I mean to stick to it.” Punca. 


A WIRE. 


From THE IntsH Pia THAT WON’T PAY THE 
Rent To tHE Dutcu Borr.—Signed the Cun- 
vention, have you? ’*Dad then, if you've caved 
in, I think I'll be after following your 4g 

uncnh. 


Gznvuine SpEcIMEN oF “ Frozen Mrar.”— 
The cold shoulder. Punch. 


“Leapinc Srrines.”—Those of the first 
violin in an orchestra. Panch. 


Tue Itchen Boating Club ought always to be 
ready to provide a scratch crew. Punea. 


GENERAL VERDICT ON THE ORGANIZATION OP 
Mr. ParneLL anD Ferenps.—Ill-League-all. 
Funny Folks. 
Tur Coon Reception Iretanp DEcLakis 
Sus Atwayrs Recuives.—QJust-ice. 
Funny Folks. 
A GOOD HIGH DEER. 


WE see that Colonel Dornie shot a magnificent 
stag a few days ago in the forests of Achnacarry. 
The animal was Achna-carried home, and “ was 
found to possess a splendid pair of horns, four 
men being able to stand between the tips.” This 
is one of those horn-amental trophies of the forest 
which are “ few and far between.” 

Funny Folks. 

A “Mertixe tTHat Atways “ Mak#s 
Amenps.”—Waen people “meet with their 
deserts.” Funny Folks. 


Hirzp Hanps.—Foot-men. Moonshine. 
Freez Teape.—Making capital by spouting. 
Moonshine. 

Whom didthe mouse-trap, and what did tae 
pig-ssin? Moonshine. 
A Capitan Sone.—&. s. d. Moonshine. 


Bitine CannipaLism.—Biting east winds. 
Moonshine. 


A Licur Supper.—A Feast of Lanterns. 
Moonshine. 


“I’m a little son burnt,” as the young five- 
year-old cried, after he had tried to imitate bis 
father by snuffing the candle with his fingers. 

Moonshine. 


Ovaut not every hat-peg to be gilded in order 
to render it as hat-rack-tive as possible : 
Judy. 
Ir a vicar falls sick with a headache, oughtn’t 


he to take immediate steps to curate ? 
Judy. 
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GzenzRaL OPINION OF THE PzremiER.—“ He 
went for the trees.at Hawarden with his axe 
last Saturday week. Never knew such A sre yp 

‘unch. 


Sone SUGGESTED BY THE TRANSVAAL AND 
cut Lanp Leaguz.—“ When we were Boers 
together.” Punch. 


POLICY AND POLICEY. 


Poutcg in the garden 
Are guardin’ at Hawarden 
And watching with great circumspection ; 
So Gladstone is made 
To give up Free Trade, 
And compelled to go in for Protection. 
Punch. 


Mrs. RamsporHam says what’s the good of 
knowing geography when she has bought half- 
a-dozen maps of the world, and can’t find the 
Specific Oceanon anyone of them? Punch. 


PropLe most ‘‘ dependent on the soil” are 
wasnerwomen and glove-cleaners. Punch. 


Goury VEGETABLE.—A toe-martyr. 
Punch. 


A Very Sitty Conunprum Inprrp.—lIf a 
learned pig were to be raised to the peerage— 
how can you say such silly things ?—what title 
wouldhe most likely assume P—The Marquis of 
Cunning-ham. Right! Judy. 


IT’S VERY ODD 


Tuat, although young ladies make up their 
faces to any extent, they cannot always find 
young gentlemen who will make up their 
minds. 

That our police of the present day should be 
considered so extremely stupid, whilst they are 
in the constant practice of taking people up. 

That the more coaled a fire is the more heat 
it displays. 

That work-houses should be the resort of lazy 
people. ° 

That the good wine we drink at a dinner 
party should cause us to take a winding way 
home. 

That the more you may knock down a man 
the more is he knocked up. Judy. 


BIRTH: BOYSON. 
(“The wife of A. P. Boyson, of a daughter.”’) 
Srrance that these A. P. parents’ latest 


Joy» 
A Boyson, should be neither son nor boy. 
Funny Folks. 


_Tue “ Maspet” Waurz.—The pretty dance 
tnat Miss Wilberforce has led the powers that 
be. Funny Folks. 


VERY MUCH MARY-IED. 


Ay enterprising sort of man has just married 
for the fifth time, his present and four previous 
orides being all named Mary. And yet this 
energetic Benedict has never been troubled with 
Process for the offence of Polly-gamy! 

Funny Folks. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
ANDREW’S ADVENTURE. 


And he that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up, 


ANDREW was not mad, but he had had an ad- 
venture—a thing which did not often happen in 
his somewhat humdrum life. He had gone about 
for Many years for his master to all sorts of 
places, without ever meeting with anything out 





of the common, but on this particular day he 
certainly did chance upon something strange. 

His errand took him to Richmond to a little 
cottage on the outskirts where the old woman 
lived who owned the carvings that Mr. Pember- 
ton wanted. Finding the old lady not at home 
he went for a stroll. He dearly loved the country 
and the park looked green and pleasant after 
the dusty streets and dry pavements of Lon- 
don. He was a good walker for an old man, 
and he had soon got mght away from the town 
to quite a secluded place on the opposite side 
of the park. 

«I wonder who lives in the Red House now,” 
he said to himself, as he came in sight of a 
somewhat lonely house where he used to live 
in his younger days. 

It wasa rambling old place, and when Andrew 
knew it it had been a very comfortable family 
dwelling-place. Its owner was in easy circum- 
stances and the servants were well housed and 
fed and consequently contented. 

Andrew had been footman there and re- 
membered the time when he had lived there 
with pleasure. He had never been in the neigh- 
bourhood of the house since, though he had 
spent the greater part of the time in London. 

There had been considerable alteration, but 
the place was recognisable. The shape of the 
house remained the same, though there had been 
sundry additions and a wall had been built all 
round what used to be the flower garden. The 
windows looked odd—most of them were pro- 
tected in some way in the inside and were only 
open at the top. It looked altogether gloomy 
and forsaken. 

“Looks like a jail or a workhouse,” Andrew 
said to himself. “I’m sorry I’ve seen it 
like that. It was a pretty place in the times gone 
by.” 

A little past the gate he met a man coming 
from the house. 

** Who lives here ?” he asked. 

“Doctor Vickers,” was the short reply. 

“It is the Red House, ain’t it?” Andrew 
asked again. 

“No it ain’t,” was the gruff answer. 
Laburnum Villa.” 

“And what is it—is it a Penitentiary? It 
looks like one.” 

«It’s Doctor Vickers’s establishment, and I’m 
blessed if I don’t think you are fit to come to 
it,” the man said, in a curt, uncivil tone. 
“Did you never see the outside of a lunatic 
asylum before ?” 

“Oh, that’s what it is, is it? A mad-house, 


«Tes 


“ That’s the plainest name to give it, I sup- 
pose; and what do you want here ?” 

«« Nothing, but to see the old place again. I 
was a servant in the house once, before it came 
down like this. It was a pleasant place enough 
then.” 

“Tt ain’t a pleasant place now, I’ll take m 
oath of that,” the man said. ‘‘ What with the 
visiting inspectors and the worrit of the fools 
inside and the things we are obliged to do and 
never know a minute when we may not be 
obliged to have everything ready for inspection, 
it’s enough to worry the flesh off a man’s bones 
—that’s what it is.” : 

He went on his way in a snappish frame of 
mind, caused by his having been severely repri- 
manded concerning a patient whose back when 
examined at his own request showed more than 
the orthodox amount of bruises, and Andrew 
passed on too, to turn back after a minute or two 
and look at the house again. 

‘A madhouse, eh?” he said to himself. 
* Well, well, who’d have thought it ?” 

He had no particular object in returning, but 
he felt curious. He heard voices in the grounds 
that lay along the side of the house where he 
was standing, and he climbedon a heap of stones 
that happened to be there and looked over the 
wall. 


There was nothing to be seen differing from 


what might be found in the garden of any! 





lunatic asylum that was decently conducted. 
There were the usual eccentric-looking creatures 
scattered about in charge of their keepers, and 
allowed sufficient freedom as it seemed. There 
was an air of listless langour about them very 
painful to see, and Andrew looked in vain for 
any trace of enjoyment or cheerfulness. They 
were talking to one another and the keepers, 
some of them beckoning to others who were in 
the house at the windows, and to one of these 
Andrew looked up without thinking, following 
the gaze of one of the poor creatures below. 

There was a white, wild face there looking 
straight to where he was with great, earnest eyes 
and pallid cheeks, and Andrew rubbed his eyes 
and wondered whether he was awake or dream- 
ing, for the face was the face of his master’s 
friend who had gone away. It was Paul Geldart 
who was staring at him, and for a minute he felt 
as if the whole place—Red House, grounds, 
windows and all—was going round in a wild 
dance and that he should lose his senses. 

He knew Pauland Paul knew him. He saw 
a look of eager expectation and joy come into the 
white face at the window, and he had just time 
to make a sign of recognition when the watcher 
was pulled back from behind and hesaw him no 
more. 

“TI must go,” he said to himself. “I must 
tell the master what I have seen. I have made 
no mistake; it was Mr. Geldart; the master 
was right; there issome devilish jugglery going 
on, and the answer to the riddle is here.” 

He did not get away a moment too soon. A 
tall, powerful-looking man came out of the house 
and went round the walls carefully, but Andrew 
had disappeared. 

‘It was all nothing, Burridge,” he said, when 
he went inagain. “It was only to the people in 
the garden he was making signs.” 

“Tt was to someone over the wall, sir.” 

“ Very well, you know what to doif we receive 
a visit. Let the gentlemen see everything the 
house contains. Let them goup the chimneys 
if they will and into all the cupboards. We have 
no secrets here.” 

“Very good, sir,’ the man said, with a 
grin. 

“ And be sure you treat that man with special 
care; don’t let him suspect yousawhim. He 
won’t have the chance of looking out of the 
window again in a hurry.” 

“TI can’t think how he got it now, sir. He was 
safe in No. 6 a moment before.” 

“They are very cunning,” Doctor Vickers 
said, for it was the doctor himself who had 
gone out after Andrew. “It takes all a sane 
man’s brains to keep upwith them. He must 
be kept to the rooms looking into the court- 
yard. Mind, I shall hold you responsible, Bur- 
ridge, in future.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Burridge, ina tone that 
sounded as if he thought it very bad, 

And the man whom Andrew had seen at the 


y ‘window had no further chance of taking a peep 


at the outside world from that part of the 
house. 

“Tell me all over again, Andrew,” Mr. Pem- 
berton said, when Andrew had finished his story. 
«Tt sounds too improbable to be really true.” 

** It’s gospel truth, every word of it.” 

“Idon’t disbelieve you, Andrew. I am only 
doubtful whether you may not have made a 
mistake.” 

“TJ haven’t,sir. It was Mr. Geldart Isaw, and 
he knew me, I am sure of that.” 

“Then Heaven helping me I’il get to the 
bottom of the business somehow,’ Mr. Pem- 
berton said. ‘ What is the proprietor’s name ? 
Tell me again.” 

“ Dr. Vickers, sir.” 

Mr. Pemberton could not sleep that night. 
If Andrew’s tale was not all hallucination here 
was the clue to all that was strange in Paul Gel- 
dart’s disappearance. He had been spirited 
away instead of going of his own accord, 
and kept in durance vile as a lunatic ever 
since. 
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He went with his story to the detective officer 
who had helped him before. He was courteously 
listened to; but the policeare slow to. believe 
anything that savours of romance. 

“We will help. you, of course,” was the 
answer he received, “ but these things.generally 
turn out to be a blunder. Your.man:was pro- 
bably mistaken.” 

«TI don’t think so. Andrew-was as,positive 
as a man could.be, and he knew my -friend 
well.” 

* But you have heard. from.your: friend,since 
he left—received money; from him for his child. 
How could those letters be forgeries?” 

“«T am not prepared to say how, but: I am con- 
vinced they were,” 

“Then someone must have a powerful motive 
for wanting him out of the way.”” 

** Someone has.” 

“You are sure of it ?” 

fia" 

“Who is it ?” 

* T cannot tell you that... To do so would be 
to upset ali that I want to do entirely. Ifyou 
car help me, do; but I cannot tell.you anything 
but that 1 believe the man I want to find is shut 
up in a lunatic asylum calied Laburnum Villa, 
the other side of Richmond Park.” 

**We will do all we can,” again said the de- 
tective, *‘but we can‘only go to work in the or- 
Cimvry way. This Doctor Vickers’s house can be 
visived and searched, that is all, unless we have 
a warrant for his apprehension‘on any charge.” 

« T don’t'see how that could be managed,” Mr. 
Pemberton said, “ though if that:poor fellow is 
there, as.I firmly believe: he is, the doctor richly 
desrrves it. But we cam search first: If he is in 

he house they cannot conceal him from us, 
surely.” 

“You have not had the searching-of many 
lunatic asylums, that’s very evident,” tne officer 
sai “You will find. the place all swept and 
garnished and the patients ready to swear they 
were never so happy in their lives before and 
dont want to go out—not they; and if the 
doctor has anytning to hide he will be most 
polite to you and laugh in his sleeve at you all 
the while, with his secret as securely kept as if 
it had never been in jeopardy. In what-capa- 
city shall I go with you P—your lawyer or your 
doctor? I can bea parsomat'a pinch and‘look 
itz? 

“ Perhaps as my friend-the lawyer if you 
will. I shall take anotherperson with me in the 
character of a. friend),pure and simple., If he 
find another person there amongst, the assist 

nts that. he has been looking forfor some time 
you shall have the warrant for the arrest of 
someone very shortly,” 

«You speak.in riddles at: present,”’ tiie: officer 
said, “but you shall have your own way; Mr. 
Pemberton. Bring your friend, and Lonly hope 
we shall find the person you want; ‘There's 
another thing which you have not: taken. into 
consideration. The person you. want may: be 
really mad. He may be a fit person-to be in 
an asylum.” 

“There was no need to keep it a. secret if 
such were the case,’’ Mr. Pemberton said. “It 
would have been hardly worth all. the money I 
have received, as the fact would have done away 
with the necessity for getting rid of him. No- 
one would listen to a madman except out of 
pity. 

It was Gerard Montague. that*he proposed-to 
take with him. He knew the man by sight that 
he had seen with Miss Esmond in her carriage 
that day, and if he were therethey mignt almost 
make sure that Paul Geldart. was there too. 

The three were received with the utmost cor- 
diaiity at Laburnum Viila, and asked what pa- 


tient they wished to see, and when they men-» 


tioned Paul Geldart’s name the polite assistant 
said he would call the doctor.. Hedid not. re- 
member ever having heard that name.in the 
house. 

Dr. Vickers came—tall, dark, and grave-look- 
ing—the same man that Gerard had seen sitting 
in Miss Esmond’s carriage—the man who had 
been sent from the workhouse at Kensington to 
take away his father’s crazy servant. 


“T have had..the. pleasure. of seeing .Dr. 
Vickers before,” he said, quietly, though with ill- 
concealed disgust, ‘‘under a different. name, I 
believe, and in very, different circumstances.” 

“Very,” replied the master of Laburnum 
Villa, as quietly.. “I was somewhat down.on 
my luck then, Mr. Montague. You see I re- 
member you perfectly, My having been foreed 
to earn my bread.then in the best way I could, 
and poor, bread it. was, did. not disqualify 
me for doing something.better when it offered. 
My diploma. will stand inspection I.can assure 
you.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE OTHER END OF THE CLUE: 


Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. 


Grrarp Monraavr’ bowed slightly. There 
was something in-the’.man’s \insovent assurance 
inexpréssibly annoying; and his. dark face: wore 
a look of triumph. . He knew-his visitors and 
guessed what they» had come for ‘as soon as he 
heard their names, and he knew:too that they: 
would not find what they sought. 

* I do not. doubt your possession; of the cre- 
dentials. necessary’ to keep this house,” Mr. 
Montague said. “A dipioma is very easily 
obtained.on, the Continent, Dr. Vickers.” 

“ Mine is.correct,.L assure’you,” was the cool 
repiy ; “and now, gentlemen, your. business, if 
you please.” 

Mr. Pemberton. explained.. They: wished to 
see one of his patients ; they knew he was there, 
for he had been seen by someone who knew 
him. 

** All my. patients can be seen at any time,” 
Dr. Vickers replied. ‘Ido not know the name 
you mention. It is not on my books.” 

* Bat tae person is in your house.” 

“Under some other name then. You are 
| welcome to see every patient I have. Is this 
| gentleman interested. in the person too ?” 
| He said this with rather an uneasy look at the 
| officer, who had not spoken, and whose face’ he 
| fancied he knew. There was nothing whatever 
| official in his appearance. He was. quietly dressed 
| and seemed like what he wished to pass for, a 
legal friend of the other two. 

* So far that he would like to see your house 
and your patient, that-is all.” 

« Wivh all my heart.” 

Dr. Vickers rang the bell, and it was answered 
immediately by a quiet-looking young womanin 
a servant's dress. 

“ That is patient number one,” he’said. 

“That girl?” Mr. Pemberton said. 

“Yess She.was.one of. my worst cases. Our 





to bring. the books, Sarah,” ne went on, address- 

ing the girl. ‘“ These gentlemen wish.to find 

| someone.” 

| She left the-room, and he turned again to his 
visitors. 

«You shall see everything that I can show 
you,” he said, “and talk as freely as you like 
to my servants. We have nothing to.conceal at 
Laburnum Villa.” 

* Too open by half,” whispered the detective 
into Gerard Montague’s ear. “ Watch. and listen 
and say nothing. We shail come at the truth 
somehow before we leave.” 

A man with an extremely civil manner but a 
hard, cruel face brought‘the books and waited 
further orders. 

** That will do, Sorby,” the doctor said. 

He did not even tell the man that the visitors 
would go over the house presently, but the 
detective’s sharp eye caught a glance passing 
from one to the other, as if they understood each 
other thoroughly well, and he made a mental 
note of the fact,:as: a useful hint for further 
guicance. 

Te books were capitally kept. Every entry 
in them ‘was made with marvellous precision. 
There were records of patients who had come 
and gone, letters from some who had gone out 
cured, testifying to the kindness and care they 
had enjoyed while at Laburnum Villa. 








system has agreed.with her, you see. ‘Tell Sorby- 





There. were others from grateful _ friends, 
thanking the doctor,.for the improvement in 
their. loved ones, and testimonials from visitors 
of all degrees, concerning the excellent way in 
which the house was conducted, etcetera. One 
or two patients were recorded as having died 
and many more as having left cured. 

**QOne you see has left this morning,” Dr. 
Vickers said, taking up:a loose slip of paper. “ 
allow nothing to pass without due entry. Joseph 
Hargreaves went out. quite cured, I am happy 
to say,” 

Again the look of complacent triumph, and 
the detective whispered once more to Gerard 
Montague, 

“Our man,” he said. ‘“ He will give us the 
clue very soon if lam not mistaken. He is too 
sure of himself and Mr. Pemberton:” 

‘Mr. Pemberton believes him, I think,” Mr. 
Montague said, in the same low’ tone. 

“« Seems to,” was the quiet answer: 

The doctor, talking earnestly to Mr. Pember- 
ton about some of his cases, marked the little 
conversation. 

“Tm more than amatch for you, gentlemen,” 
he said to himself. ‘You won’t find what you 
want,.at Laburnum Villa. Yes, that was the 
name I had the poor fellow under,” he said, 
aloud, in answer to a question from Mr. Pem- 
berton ; “for anything I know it was his reai 
name. There are cases of course in which per- 
sons are sent to lunatic asylums under an 
assumed name, but [I imagine they are rare. 
There is generally no reason for such a course. 
No one knows the names of my patients except 
those in the house and those interested in 
them.” 

“And this Joseph Hargreaves—was he a bad 
case ?”” 

“Very. When hecame here he was suffering 
from one of the very worst phases of insanity— 
a silent, stubborn mania—fancied himself some- 
one else, and was full of the most morbid delu- 
sions that ever filled a human head. .1 never 
expected to cure him.” 

** Yet you succeeded ?” 

“Perfectly. He has gone to his family in York- 
shire. He will always be a little ecceniric, I 
daresay, but there will be no more madness.” 

He touched the bell as he spoke and anotuer 
man entered the room. 

“These gentlemen will go| over the house, 
Higgins,” ne said, quietly. ‘ You will go with 
them and tell Mrs: Martin and the rest of them 
that I wish them to see every patient. They 
are seeking someone whom they fancy is here, 
but if he is it is under another name.” 

«He will be sure to declare his. right name,” 
Mrs Pemberton said to the doctor. ‘‘ Have you 
no one hererwho says his name is Paul Gel- 
dart ?” 

Both doctor'and assistant looked the picture 
of innocence, and exchanged glances of surprise. 

“I think’ not/’ Dr. Vickers said, blandly, 
« put’ you can question them all for yourselves. 
I have never heard anyone claim that name. 
Have you, Higgins ?” 

“No, sir,’ said Higgins, demurely, and they 
began their tour of inspection. i 

Everything was in apple-pie order throughout 
the house. The dormitories were spotiessly 
clean, and the patients looked well fed and neat, 
as far as they could be made so. The visitors 
were allowed to move freely about amongst 
them and talk to them as they liked. Noone 
knew anything of Paul Geldart; the name was 
evidently unfamiliar to them all. 

Dr. Vickers took them to the padded room, 
which it was sometimes necessary to use, and 
showed them all the instruments he employed 
for the restraint of violent cases, a straight 
jacket of the most merciful description and a 
well-wadded strap or two. Every corner of the 
house was shown them, from garret to basement, 
and there was no trace of any other besides 
those they saw about. 

Even the sick, and they were few, were 
visited, and they looked into two cell-like places 
where unfortunate creatures, unfit even for the 
padded room, were kept in solitude and seml- 
darkness, though perfectly clean and well 
attended to.. There were phases of mental dis- 
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gdecia which this treatment was necessary the 
doctor told his visitors. But neither of these 

icted creatures bore the slightest resemblance 
to Paul Geldart. 

They were silenced but not convinced, but 
Mr. Pemberton came to the conclusion that he 
had beem right and that Andrew was under a 
delusion im fancying he had seen Paul Geldart 


there. 

Just as they were re-entering the house after 
their tour of inspection round the grounds one 
of the keepers, a quiet-looking man, planted 
himself right in the way of the detective. 
There was 2 momentary flash of recognition in 
the keem eves and a nurried whisper from the 
asyiues assistant. 

«Barnes Common—outside the statiom to- 
nightat eight o’clock,” was all he said, and a 

ned:was the only answer, and then he 
went about his business, and the detective turned 
wo the decter- 
“is that-ome of your assistants ?” he asked. 
“Yess im some things the most valuable one 
Ihave,” he weplied. ' ‘He has the quickest eye 
for findimgiewt anything, and is the best reader 
of faces Lewerhad. It was his business once— 
be was @me-@f) the sharpest detectives in the 
force, bat hewot:imto trouble, and was glad to 
take amything thatiofiered when he had done his 
term of i ent. You will take a glass of 
wine, after your round ? Most peovie 
fad i fatigni are used to it, of course.” 

They drank his wine, Mr. Pemberton mysti- 
fied, Geran Mio&tegue somewhat puzzled but 
relying em wits the officer had said and nopeful 
in commequaenoe, amd the detective iaughing in 
bis sheewe and drinking confusion to bis nost in 
a ea wink ne set before 


They sigued their names in the visiting-book 
before theyteft and expressed themselves very 
mack with all they had seen, and then 
they wemt away, the doctor looking after them 
with @ malevolent grin on his dark features. 

“Let him out, Higgins,” he said to one of his 
myrmidens, ‘‘they won’t come back, and I don’t 
want te kill him quite, poor devii.”’ 

The man laugined,.and they went together to 
atzap im the stavle yard. It was covered. with 
straw, and a pauper lunatic had been busy work 
ing there when the gentlemen came round., He 
had no motion of.what was in the cellar below 
or he might have opened his mouth incon- 
venient], 


iy. 

It was weil fer the doctor under the circum- 
stances that Mr. Pemberton had not brought 
Audrew with him, as he had.once: purposed 
doing, for, fcom his previous acquaintance with 
the interior of , the house, he would nave inevit- 
ably remembered and exposed the existence of 
this cellar, and it.would have been awkward if 
the visitors had requested to see it. 

Various things were kept there of which Dr. 
Vickere’s admirers had no cognisance—handcufis 
and rods and straight jackets of a very different 
comstzmction to the innocent article on exnibi- 
tion, amd two patients, whose presence wight 
have been awkward and their tongues indiscreet. 
Taey weve shaking and shivering, for the cellar 
had been both dark and cold. 

“Now then, get out of this,” the keeper said 
to them, “you can’t do any harm now.” 

One of them gibbered and moaned.only, the 
other, a dark man with eyes marveliously lixe 
little Paal’s, looked keenly at tae man but said 
nothing. 

“ReiteE will come,” he muttered, “they are 
looking for me. That poor wretch was only put 
mm with me to dlind ms, Heaven send that it 
may come im time, that’s ail.” 

What he meant by “in time” was best known 
to himself, Mr. Pemberton would nave under- 
st0od perhaps if he had heard him say it. 

“Your man is there, gentlemen,” the detec- 
tive said te them, as they got out of sight of 
Labernam Villa. 
on Youare sure of that?” asked Mr. Monta- 

me. 

The master of the Garden House did not feel 
a tamguine as his companion. 


is. 





« How ?” 

“Tam going to see one of Doctor Vickers’s 
keepers to-night at eight o’clock, and he will 
give me all tne information I want. If your 
friend is not there I shall know where he is and 
all about him before I come back to town.” 

** But how—when?” gasped Mr. Pemberton, 
too excited to be lucid. “ When did you make 
the appointment? You have never been out of 
our sight for a minute, and you spoke to no one 
but us.” 

"No; but Datchet and I understand each 
other very well indeed. We used to work to- 
gether when he was in the force, and till he got 
into trouble there wasn’t a better man for hi 
business. He gave me a word or two and a sign 
that I understood.” 

“ But he is in that man’s pay.” 

« He’ll do anything for me forall that. I’ve 
done him many a good turn in the days gone by, 
and he hasn’t forgotten it. I daresay your friend 
has.spoken to him if he isn’t frightened out of 
nis life. But he needn’t be afraid of Datchet.” 

“T'll make Datchet’s fortune if he help us to 
what we want,’ Mr. Pemberton said. “But 
suppose the doctor won’t let him meet you ?” 

“The doctor won’t know, sir. But I shall 
hear from him somehow. He’s more than a 
match for that man or he. is not the fellow he 
was.” " 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AS GOOD AS HIS WORD. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a. cage. 


Mr.. Datcuet proved himself more than a 
matcn for Dr. Vickers. If that gemtleman had 
any suspicion of him he did | notsnow it, and he 
was allowed to take nis msual evening out and 
meet his friend, of whien latter fact the doctor 
knew nothing. He lounged about a little, as he 
often did, being a man with no near friends in 
the neignbournood, and then took himselt off, 
somehow managing to leaye an impression be- 
nind. him that he was going to Mortlake. 

His old acquaintance was at Barnes station 
to meet him, and soon learned from him all that 
he wanted to know. 

Paul. Geldart was there, at least aman answer 
ing to his description was one of the two let out 
ot the cellar in the yard after, the visitors had 
left. Datcnet had never had anything to do 
with that particular lunatic. Indeed, greatcare 
was taken that he should not go near him, but 
he knew of him and had seen him. 

He was said to have been very violent and 
unmanageable when first brought in, but was 
very quiet now—watchful most likely—Darchet 
saia, if he were sane, as they said he was; it 
was only the real mad ones that kept on being 
outrageous when once they found out where 
they were and that violence was of no use. 

It was. Paul Geldart without a douii. The 
sear would have identitied him anywhere. He 
nad veen called Joseph Hargreaves to the visi- 
tors and was said to have leit. 

«I know where they put him,” Datcnet said. 
‘TI was sent out for something, and it was all 
done while I was away and the poor devils in the 
place all shut up in their rooms. But they 
can’t biind me. ‘There’s a handy cellar for ail 
that sort of thing, and he was down under your 
feet ail the whiie you were there.” 

« He must be got out, Datcinei.” 

+ Yeu?” 

* And you must do it.” 

“Tt won't be an easy job, and it will mean 
running away myself,” Datchet Mid, doubt- 
fully, ‘“‘and places aren’t so easy got for me 
now, you know?’ 

“You bring that man out safe and you shall 
be no loser,” the officer said. ‘* You sball have 
some way found for you to get a living, never 
fear. It would be better if you could manage 
Mis escapeand stay there awhile yourself. There 
wouldn’t be so much fuss then. They will 
hardly dare to seek for him. very much when he 


“if heis not there I shall soon know where he | has once got away.” 


“The doctor will be more likely to take the 





money and say nothing about it, if it isn’t 
found out directly,” Datchet said. ‘He does 
not stick at a lie or two to gain his own ends. 
But you must give me some money. If I am to 
do it successfully it will cost something.” 

“You shall have anything in reason. I think 
I can promise you that. Are letters safe ?” 

“Mineare. It is part of my business to go to 
the post office.” 

“Ah, then you will find one there for you to- 
morrow, with a fiver or so in it, and you must 
let me know what I can send you from town. 
There must be no man of that patient’s descrip- 
tiom seen anywhere about here, you know.” 

Mr. Datchet intimated that he understood per- 
fectly amd the two separated—the one to go back 
to townand the other to return to his duties, as 
stolid amd’unconcerned as it was his wont to be. 

Mr: Pemberton in town was far more excited 
over what was going on than either of the men 
who were comcerned in helping him. He took 
Liliam into his confidence and astonished her not 
a little by telling her that he expected Paul 
Geldart back. 

“I was right, my child,” hesaid. ‘“ He never 
was out of England. It is a mercy he was not 
murdered outright. The hand that sent him to 
herd amongst }unaties would not have stopped 
at murder.” 

** Not if it: could be accomplished with any- 
thing like »? Lilian said, with a sigh. 
“But England is not like the wilds of Central 
America. A man cannot be left for dead here in 
London without inquiries being made.” 

Nothing was«seen of Paul Geidart, but about 
a weekafter'the visit to Laburnum Villa an old 
man with a white beard and hair and a shrunken, 
pallid faceealled atthe Garden House and asked 
for Mr. Pemberton. 

The disgnise was perfect. Andrew, who was 
called in, did not know him till the wig was 
pulled off and the face of Paul Geldart revealed. 

They took him into the inner room and made 
sure that the tell-tale little slide was carefully 
shut before he ventured to talk to hint. 

“You must be in America for awhile yet,” 
Mr. Pembertonsaid. ‘ When the blow is struck 
it must. be swift and sure, and if any notion of 
your whereabouts get about people will be on 
their guard and our plan will be spoilt.” 

“T can wait for my revenge,” Paul Geldart 
said, sternly. ‘It will be all the sweeter, and 
I will make sure of it this time. This last out- 
rage bas only added a little to the debt I owe.” 

**How did it come about?” Mr. Pemberton 
asked. ‘‘How were you spirited away without 
anyone knowing? I should have thought such 
a thing impossible in these days.” 

** Nothing is impossible where there are plenty 
of money and good tools to work with, Do you 
know where I disappeared from ?” 

«From Winchester Gardens, I imagine.” 

«Exactly. I received a note asking me to go 
there. Matters might be arranged it said. 
And I was fool enough to go. It wasn’t. 
pleasant interview, as you may think. And I 
1eft, promising that I would do my very worst— 
wnat I shall do now with added zest. I had.not 
been gone out of the hcuse two minutes before a 
man stopped me and told me he had been sent 
after me with a message. 

«« From that woman?’ I asked. 

«*«Not from a woman at all, sir,’ he said, 
civilly enough, ‘from Mr. Pemberton.’ ” 

“Oh! my name was brought into the matter, 
was it?” Mr. Pemberton asked. 

“Yes, I suppose they thought it would bea 
sure bait, and so it was. You were waiting for 
me, they said, at a place they named. They told 
me what for, and I, like a fool, did not stop to 
think that you did not know where I had gone, 
and went with them.” 

«To Laburnum Villa?” 

“No, to a house not far away. Idon’t know 
the names of the streets. I was told you were 
there. I wasshown into aroom where two men 
were sitting—the man who calls himself Dr. 
Vickers (and he 1s Dr. Vickers, so faras I 
know) and another. They were waiting for you, 
they said, and I had a glass of wine with them, 
and then—weil, after that the rest is all a 
blank.” 
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[wiTH A LOW CRY SHE SANK AT LADY HESTER’S FEET INSENSIBLE. ] 


«A blank ?” ‘I fancy the lady cannot very well help her- ! 
“Yes. I have a vague recollection of their self,” Mr. Pemberton said, meaningly, “the 
seeming to grow larger as I looked at them, wherewithal to supply her extravagances is 
and of trying, or fancying I tried, to rush at! running short.” 
them. Then after that nothing, till I woke up ** Are you sure of this ?” 
in a room at that house and found myself trans-| * “ Quite sure. What she represented as income 
formed into Joseph Hargreaves and told I was | when she first made her appearance in London 
mad.” was really capital, and she has drawn on it till 
“ But did you make no effort to escape ?” she has very little left, There isan income of 
“Did I not? I did ail that any man—mad or | course, but Mr. Dalton will find it marvellously 
sane—could have done. I was helpless, with- | small.” 
out money or clothes, for both had vanished in « And he is young you say ?” 
the dark time when I lay insensible andattheir| “Her junior by seven or eight years, I should 
mercy. You don’t know what the inside of a| say.” 
private madhouse is or you would not be sur-| “And in his right senses ?” 
prised that I had no chance of escaping till help| ‘A bright, handsome young fellow.” 
came from the outside. I was almost mad when * And is fascinated by her?” 
they put me down in that cellar the other “ He is not the first.” 
day.” ** No, but he shail be the last. She shail work 
“ They shall be amply repaid,” Mr. Pemberton no more witchery with her devilish eyes and her 
said, “every one of them. The game is in our | soft voice. The world shall know her as she really 
hands now, my boy.” | is.”” 
“ Where is sux?” “T fancy a great deal of the world knows or 
Paul Geldart asked the question with a dark | at least suspects now. Miss Esmond is not 
look on his pale face. His tormentors had very | nearly the popular woman she was once. There 
nearly succeeded in making him the madman that | is one thing I am at a loss to understand in this 


> 


Joseph Hargreaves was supposed to be, and | business.” 
there was something in the glitter of hisdark|  « What is that ?” 


eyes that told pretty plainly that his revenge, a os ‘ 
when he could compass it, would be swift and Who it was that personated you when you 
were supposed to have gone to America. It 


wre Abroad,” Mr. Peisbeston eaid. was someone who knew ail about your life, and 
«Where ?” | the shark business, and who must have been 
— | very like you to boot, for the description 
“TI don’t know—somewhere in retirement till! answered s@well that it was recognised in an 
her intended husband has obeyed his mother’s | instant.” 
behest. : “ There are plenty of men in the world dark 
** And that is ?” | and black haired,” Paul Geldart replied. “ Miss 
“ To wait twelvemonths—the time is running | Esmond is a clever woman and a good schemer, 
by very fast—the time of probation is nearly | but as far as I am concerned she has schemed 
over.” her last. She paid someone to tell the lies and 
“I wonder the lady could give up the delights | 40 the swaggering, and thought I was safe in 
of London life and the admiration of the gentle-| the charge of the fiend in human form down 
men to bury herself on the Continent. Inthe yonder at Richmond.” 
old days she would have sold herself to the devil! No one knew who the old man was who came 
almost for a ball or a new dress.” , to the Garden House. He was not there much. 








He took a lodging in the house where Lilian’s 
little home was and kept very much to himself. 
The person who had sent him to Laburnum 
Villa remitted the money as usual, and was tol¢ 
all was well, that the patient was much the same 
and would never be any different. 

Kathleen Esmond smiled as she put away the 
letter—a wicked smile that Chester Daltor 
would have been amazed to see on her beautiful 
face. 
“Safe!” she said, “quite safe! never to 
trouble me more.” * 

“A letter, miss,” her maid said, entering the 
room with it on a salver. 

“ Oh, is the post in, Suzanne?” 

* Yes, miss.” - 

‘From Chester or his mother;.I suppose,” she 
said, taking it up and turning to Lady Hester. 
“TI wonder if they will join us at Mentone. 
It will be just the place for the old lady.” 

She talked about her future like an innocent 
woman, and made her plans, now that her béte 
noir was removed, as if she had nota care in 
the world. She opened the letter and sai¢ 
nothing to her companion about its contents, but 
Lady Hester saw that her face wore a look of 
awful horror as she read it. It was like the face 
of a long-dead corpse. 

“TI hope there is no bad news,” she remarked, 
after a pause. 

“Oh no, none; 
merely.” : a 

She rose to leave the room with the ietter in 
her hand—then she looked at it and thrut 16 
in her pocket deep down so that it should uot 
fall out. “ 

“ I wonder there is not a letter from Chester, 
she said, slowly, and as if every word was an 
effort. “There should have been one to-day 1 
think—I——” . 

The words seemed to come in gasps as if every 
one was an effort, and with a low cry she reeled 
forward and fell at Lady Heater’s feet m- 
sensible. 


it is a business letter 


(To be Continued.) 
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[THE SWEET GIRL FACE LOOKING AT ME FROM THE CANVAS. ] 


GOD'S ACRE. 
A NOVELETTE. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


<< 
_ 


CHAPTER I. 


MY LOVE. 





I like that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial ground “‘God’s acre.” It is just. 
Tt consecrates each grave within its walls 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 


Gop’s Acrg! Surely the sweetest and most 
appropriate name we can bestow on the place 
where we give our dead into the keeping of 
gentle mother earth. I have always loved the 
name and the idea, and it is with the “‘ Gottes 
rag ” of an old German city that my story has 

0. 

But for what befell mé in that quaint, silent 
Testing-place with its crosses and flowers, and 
its great crucifix uplifted with its outstretched 
arms in the midst of all, I should not be telling 
my story now—a happy man with a happy home 
made bright by a woman’s smile. 

It was “ Gottes Acker” that gave me back my 
loye when I thought I had lost her, and I never 
see a cemetery or pass a grave without thinking 
of that still summer night with the quiet moon 
looking down upon me and the flower-bedecked 
graves and gleaming monuments, and the soft 
rustle of the light air amongst the tall trees 
that made shadow and privacy for the city’s 
most silent corner. . 

_My life was very bright when I was a lad up 
till my twenty-first birthday. I had never known 
& care more pressing than anything amiss with 





my dog or my horse, or the non-fulfilment of a 
tailor’s promise. I was unusually clever, they 
said. I know that study never gave me any 
trouble; what I wanted to learn I learned witi- 
out toil, and my school and college days in con- | 


sequence were times of uninterrupted enjoy-) 


ment. 

I was handsome—my glass told me that with- 
out any flattery; rich, for I was the only child 
of a wealthy man, who refused me nothing, and 
my mother and father idolised me as parents 
will worship an only child. 

I had the nicest rooms in the finest quad in 
Christ Church, and the silk gown of a gentle- 
man commoner. I had all these things and 
youth and hope and—Muriel—my Muriel whom 
I loved as never man loved woman before, and 
who was to be my wife as soon as my college 
terms were over. 

How shall I describe her—my winsome 
darling? Muriel—“God given!” Sweetest of 
all feminine names. She was the very embodi- 
ment of a heavenly gift in her purity and beauty; 
she was beautiful, with rippling brown hair, 
with golden gleams in it, and a face that many 
a painter would have given ten years of his life 
to reproduce on canvas. 

But no one could ever paint her to do her 
justice. Artists could and did make a likeness 
of her features—they were regular and delicate— 
and catch the rare tints of her complexion and 
the colour of her eyes, but there their power 
stopped. 

No one could ever put on canvas the loveli- 
ness of her sweet smile, or catch the soft flush 
that came and went on her delicate cheek. 
People looked at us as we passed them in our 
walks when we were together, and blessed us 
for our very beauty, as ignorant folks will. 

My father and hers were friends and near 
neighbours—the estates joined, and Muriel’s 
fortune added to my inheritance would make 
about as good a settlement as two young people 
ever began the world with. 

Muriel had no mother. Mrs. Erskine had 
died when she was very young, and she had 
been brought up by an aunt who lived with her 
father, and who objected to the marriage with 
my father’s son, because forsooth the money 
that would be mine some day had been made in 
commerce. 





The Lady Aurelia Fitzchampion—my darling’s: 
mother had been an earl’s daughter—loathed 
trade of any sort, or indeed anything by which. 
a man mignt earn his living, with unutterable 
disgust, and declared that Muriel was being 
thrown away, and that nothing less than a duke 
should be the rank of her future husband. 

Her brother-in-law laughed at her and said 
he preferred that his child should be happy in 
her own way, and her way was to love me, bless 
her! We had been children together; I had 
been her little champion and protector from her 
babyhood, and I think that everyone about us 
looked upon us as future man and wife from the 
time when we were able to toddle about hand in 
hand as happy and as innocent as a pair of 
turtle doves. 

Muriel was eighteen and I was twenty when 
I went with her into her father’s study and 
asked him to give her tome. The Lady Aurelia 
raved ; but she had a way of raving, and Mr. 
Erskine only laughed and told her it was the 
match of all others he should choose for his 
child. 

He did not mind the commerce, which my 
father had not entirely given up. His name 
never appeared, but he was known to be inte- 
rested in more than one large firm and was 
credited with wealth as fabulous as Croesus. 

The very name of Dugdale was a synonym 
for prosperity and weaith in the county where 
we resided, and people were not slow to say that 
Mr. Erskine had done a very wise thing in 
allowing his daughter to be affianced to the son 
of the house. 

“You mustn’t be in a hurry, Darcie, my boy,” 
he said. “I cannot spare my little girl yet.” 

“You will spare her in a year, sir?” I said, 
my voice broken by the tumult at my heart. “I 
shall have finished at college then, and——” 

«And you want to marry and settle down all 
at once into a regular Darby and Joan, eh? 
Well, well, I don’t say no; but we will see; 
there’s plenty of time, you are both very 
young.” 

I was deliriously happy. Nothing could ever 
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come between me and Muriel now, not even 
Lady Aurelia. She might say what she liked 
and storm as she pleased, Muriel was mine for 
ever till the grave closed on one of us, and no 
woman’s tongue, however sharp—and hers, good 
lady, was very acid indeed—could put us 
asunder. 

Our homes were not far from Oxford, but we 
parted with tearsas if I were going to the 


other side of the world and Mariel were never }a 


to see me again. 

Tere was some comfort in! the! aR — 
I could run home frequen and t 
Erskine could bring his to-see me in, 
my scholastic splendour. e promised to do 
this, and I went back to begimump last academy) 
year with Muriel’s portrait nextemy heart 
her hair woven into a watchguamiandiall sorte: 
of pretty trifles to remind me off hemvsweet face: 
and winning ways. 

I was very proud of my happimesss There was; 
hardly a man who. knew me—ands int~' 


my acquaint-'| 
ance was very wide—that did not Know that I} 


was going to be married to the-handsomest-girl 


in Oxfordshire, and.I was erimiedi and» hated |- 


according to the disposition of my fitiends: 

I worked hard, for I wanted,to: betworthy of 
my future positionand my wife thatwas:to.be. 
How the sight of her dear image. stirred:me: to 
fresh exertions, and exertion from: me meant 
with my ability almost certaim successvim what+ 
ever I chose to undertake: q : 

She wrote me such sweet letters: too;full of 
loving encouragement and confifience, and I 
used to wear them next my heart andsleep-with. 
them under my pillow and tal.to theny and 
commit all the extravagances that a mamimhis 
first wild passion is eapable of. 

There came an end wit all. I suppose there 
comes an end to all that is bright and joyous on 
this mortal earth ; but it is not ofter thatit: is 
so awful and so cruel as the end of our blissful 
love dreams. 

It was a wet, gusty evening. The winter was 
setting in very stormily—already the coast was 
being strewn with wrecks and the hill sides with 
falien trees, and the wind was howling round the 
old towers and whistling throuth the queer 
dranughty. passages and corritiors of Christchurch; 
and | was sitting’alone withsported oak finish+ 
ing some work for the morrow. It was well done, 
and I knew it, and I was-gratifyine: my vanity 
by a thorough perusal of it all, wien a hasty 
knock came at my outer door. 

I did:not answer. Was not my oak sported, 
and was not trat sign enongh that: [ was “not 
at home?” But the’ person was persistent,.and 
at length I called out, sbarpily: 

“Who's there? What do you want?” 

“ Iv’s'me, sir, Basingford,” called a voice fron 
the outside. 

Basingford was my gyp—a long-suffering per- 
son who would not have dared to come near me 
wituout good reason when he knew I wished to 
be alone. 

“Whutis it?’ I asked, sharply, opening the 
door and looking,I am bound to say, rather 
irate. 

“It’s a messenger'from Mr. Dugdale. I 
shoulin’s.bave disturbed you else.” 

“Bring him up,” T replied, with a sudden 
sinking at my heart, “for the man’s face was 
working as if he had received sonie shock.  Bas- 
ingford Knew my father well, and had solemnly 
promised to take care of me when I made my 
first appearance at college, and he had kept’ his 
word. No girl at school was ever more carefully 
looked after than I was, and-if Basingford was 
somewhat of a bore sometimes he was a very 
useful man indeed. 

He went away without any further remark— 
indeed he did not seem as if he could speak very 
well—and returned with my father’s old servant, 
a@ man wuo had been in his employ from the time 
of his marriage. 

I started up at the sight of him, for his face 
was ashy pale and his lips were quivering. 

“What is the matter, Walter?” I asked, but 
he only said : 

On, Mr. Darcie,” and then’put his hand dver 
his face to bide his emotion. 

I felt that there was something terrible to be 


told, and I poured outa glass of wine and gave 
it to him. 

“Drink it,” I said, “and then you will beable 
to tell me.” 

The colour came back to Walter’s cheeks as 
he: sipped the fine old port, some of tne best 
from my father’s cellar, and his lips ceased to 
quiver. 

“Néw what is it?” I asked. “Is my mother 
bed 


_®No;sir. Thank God forthat! She’sas well 
‘asshe'can be.” 
*Themit is my father. Is he ill?” 
. @Yes—that is——” 
Tsaw the pitying look in the kind old face and 
LX understood it all. My father ! My dear father! 


‘andi, Wem. LT reverenced and. loved as only a good |; 


)fatiemeoan:. be loved, had ediaway, without 


eve bye or God you for the son he 


\ © Hiw?* 
wordsta: 


“ee a4 


** Was it sudden ?”’ 

Mbout. six o'clock. _Come home to your 

motier;Mr. Dagvie, for if there is-any comfort 

under Heaven-for her it will be imthe sight of 

your face:” i ee 
Basingford brought me-what.I wasted, and I 


was waiting for me. I was 


had hefallen:me. I could realise-nothing butthe 
one dreadful fact that: I should\see 
face no more. 
in all to my mother from that nighty 

Atthe bottomef the stairs little groups of men 
were standing about, looking at-mesand Walter 
curiously, as if there was: to: be 
remembered in the events of the evenimg:: . 

+ * My awful thing,” I heard one of them say. 
u®* Utter ruin!” 

What was ruin? Had it anything to do with 
me? I wasnotruined. I had lost my father 
and I had no cate for anyone‘else’s misfortunes, 
but there came another word through the 
driving rain thatcurdled my blood and mademe 
feel as if I were turning to stone. 

“ Suicide !” 

It seemed to hiss through’the air, thovgh the 
man who had spoken had'said it softly’ enough. 
I turned sharply- to: Walter and gripped his 
arn. 

“Ts rHat it?’ T asked, and he bowed his head 
in very shame and sorrow for the master he hads 
loved so well, and whispered : 

“Yes?” 


| 


CHAPTER II. 
MY SORROW. 


This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrows is remembering 
happier things, 


I covtp not.ask Walter how-—I could. not 
speak, the horror of what I had heard seemed-to 
weigh-me down and strike me dumb, and I got 
into the carriage that he had brought forme 
without another. word. 

I felt stunned.and stupid; it.was. all. some 
| horrible. nightmare . surely—this ..sndden 
| summons, this hurried journey through the 
| howling wind..and beating. rain; I was. ill— 
| feverish, and I should wake presently in my own 
| bed, with Basingford ministering to me in his 
| handy, womanish way. 

Alas! it was all too true, we were driving 
through the familiar lodge gates. of my father’s 
place, and.the old -woman who kept. the lodge, 
one of his special protégées, was standing, there. 
in the rain with her. apron to her eyes as we 
passed. She was mourning for her master, my 
dead father, and I knew now that I was awake 
and that all Walter had told me was true. 

** Rouse up, Mr. Darcie,” Walter said, seeing 
my white, set face. ‘“ For Heaven’s sake, for 
your mother’s sake, sir, try and be yourself,” 

| © Yes,” I said, mechanically, “I will ; but it is 
| so sudden, Walter, so awful.” 
I was realising it nowas we came in sight of 





hardiyconscious yet of the awful’ calamity: that:}'to: learn—it would spape her: tooto 


my- father’s- 
He was gone, andT must-be: all 


the house, all dark and gloomy, somehow looking 
as if the seal of misfortune and ruin was set 
upon it already. 

The man I had heard speak at the college 
gate had said “ruin,” and I could guess only 
too well what the tragedy that had taken my 
father away from us must perforce mean. I 
tried not to think of it, I tried to make myself 
believe that some illness or aberration of intel- 
lect) had overtaken him, and that when his 
affairs came to be looked into they would be all 
right. 

5 knew better all the time, and was quite 
certain. that he had gone away from a world 
that, he could not face. I knew it all soon 


I stumbled as I entered, giddy with my 
great pain. I Should have been glad if I could 
have fainted like a woman, and lost the sense of 
my keen anguish in merciful/imsensibility. Life 


gasped, for’I could hardly find#had been so sweet to me hitherto, the world so 


bright, that this calamity came upon me with 
greater force than if I had been accustomed to 
the-upsand downs of every-day life: I conquered 
the weakness in a moment and drew Walterinto 
the dining-room. 

«Tell me everything,” I said, “ how it hap- 
pened and all about. it, before I go'to my 
mother.” 


went down with Walter to the carriage: which} - I snould be. better able to help: amdeomfort 


> Teés for 
her I thought if there was oe me 
| to tell me. 


«What caused it?” Tasked... ® Hadianything 
to. him?” 

_ Foranswer W took up: a paper that-was 
lying-on-the table: I had not)seen an evening 
paper before I left, I had beem busy, and I was 
never a very eager reader. It con- 
tained the news of a sudden panic in the com- 
mercial world caused by the failure of one of the 
most important banks in London. There was 
no need to tell meany more. My dead father had 
been one of the principal partners, though his 
name did not appear. : 

“It was all along of that, sir,” Walter said. 
« T’ve seen something coming these three or four 
weeks past, butit was none of my business to 
speak. Letters have come pretty thick, and 
morning a messenger brought this; I made so 
bold as to hide it, for I thought it would not do 
for it to be-seen. I picked it up in my master’s 
room after—after——” , 

His voice broke, and he put a letter into my 
hand that was explanation enough of all that 
had come to pass. ‘It had no signature or date, 
but it counselled my father to fiy, all hope was 
over, it said, and all concerned were taking care 
of themselves. : 2 : 

I understood it, though it was very little busi- 
ness that ever came;in:my, way, and I thrust it 
into my pocket out of sight. 

«T was in the room with my poor master when 
it came,” Walter went on, “and I saw the: look 
that came into his face when he read it. I knew 
it was trouble, and I made so bold as to ask him. 
‘Yes, it’s trouble, Walter,’ he said, ‘ great 
trouble, but it will soon be over, my man, very 
soon. I didn’t understand him, I wish I had, 
and I went away—there was something for me 
to do elsewhere—and I never saw him agam 
alive.” 

“ Where did it happen? Where were you 
then ?” T'asked. ‘Could no one have prevented 
it?” 

“No one knew it, sir,” Walter replied, “no 
oneheard asoundtillit. was getting dark,and my 
mistress wanted him. for something. I heard her 
go upstairs,and I wasjust beginning to wonder 
my waster’s bell had not rung for me as usual, 
when-I heard her scream... The door was locked, 
but——” f 

He paused for a moment. He had been the 
first tb reach my mother’s side and had seen 
and understood what had frightened her. 

“There was no need to tell her anything, 
sir,” he said, shivering, the story of what had 
happened inside was creeping out from under 
the door in a thin bed — ber wd her 
away, poor lady, and broke the door open- 
need Mr. Erskine, sir,andsaw to my mistress 
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—she has been well cared for—and then I set off 
to fetch you,” 

I understood all better in that short narrative 
than in a volume,of useless words, and I wrung 
Walter’s hand in real gratitude. 

« Youchave acted like a friend, Walter,” I said. 
«] shall not forget it. Now tellthem Iam here 
and take me to my mother,” 

There were plenty of sympathising and curious 
people in the house, my Muriel’s father amongst 
them, and he greeted me with a stiffness that I 
thought then.was.the awkwardness of sorrow. I 
did not undetstand the world so well then as I 
do now. 

The clergyman of the parish was there too, 
and-one or two female friends of my mother’s. I 
greeted them allinadazed, mechanical sort of 
way, | was too much stunned for any common- 
places; but somebow I felt there was 'pity mixed 
with their kindness, and [ resented.it—I hardly 
knew why. 

They took:me to my mother’s darkened room 
and left us together. Till Isaw her I hardly 
realised the extent of our misfortune. She was 
lying pale and eold; more like a statue than a 
living, breathing woman. She smiled faintly 
at me when I kissed: her cold face. 

“They have told you, my boy ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, mother, all.” 

« All?” 

“I hope iso. Don’t talk about it, mother, 

dear,” I said, struggling with my own grief 
that I might minister to hers. ‘I am here to 
do all that can be-done and.to comfort you if I 
can.” , 
“Ah, Darcie—ah; my boy,” andthe welcome 
tears burst forth with her words, “you don’t 
know, I see you don’t. There is more than our 
loss—there are dishonour and degradation. My 
poor darling, could not face it, and he died.” 

I begged her not to speak of it, to leave it till 
she was better ; but she would not, I had better 
know all now she said, and perhaps she was 
right. 

“ You will have hard work to do, Darcie, my 
boy,” she said, with a sad, sweet smile, “and the 
night cometh in which no. man can work.” 

I did not understand her then. I do now. 
She knew that the blow which had fallen on her 
was the last. Her life was going with the dis- 
grace and shame. that had. come upon her and 
ne through him who lay there dead by. his own 

and. 

The story of our ruin .has nothing to do with 
my tale except in anindirect way. I heard it 
af from my mother while I sat by. her bed- 
side, 

Speculation had done it all, and for months 
we had been living, on nothing, but my 
father’s waning reputation. His. money 
and hers. and all that he had. put, away 
with such. loving, pride. for me) had. gone in 
the madness which the demon of specu- 
lation rouses in men’s minds. I had, known 
nothing. My mother had kept all her griefs 
and anxieties to herself, and had not worried me 
With any of her doubts.and fears, and now they 
had killed her. 

I could see it in her wasted face and her un- 
natural calmness. The doctor said he would 
rather see the most frantic grief than this stony 
composure. Only once had the tears come, and 
that was when she first spoke to me. 

_ The tale of my father’s death and the execra- 
tions heaped on his head are well remembered I 
daresay. There were others on whom the blame 
should have fallen equally, but they had been 
more business-like. in their proceedings—were 
nowhere to be found when the crash came, and 
my father’s fortune that was looked to to meet 
liabilities was found to have no more foundation 
than a child’s house of cards. What there was 
they were welcome to take, but it was nothing. 
The very house we lived in, the clothes we wore, 
were not our. own, and my. mother and I 
turned our backs on our old home destitute. 

I never thought of Muriel during these days 
of horror, except as my darling whom I should 
clasp again to my heart when all the sad excite- 
ment was over... She could not come to me. 
Our house was no place for her till the dread 
Presence was removed and we were at peace 





again. But she wrote to. me—a little loving, 
pitiful note—telling me how: sorry she was for 
me, and how she wished she could be with me and 
comfort me. 

The very sight of her handwriting did that. 
It was comfort to know that she was near. Other 
notes came—notably one from the Lady Aurelia, 
in which she expressed her sympathy with my 
mother and myself, and regretted that her deli- 
cate health would prevent her from expressing 
her condolences in person. Her delicate health! 
She was as robust as a ploughboy. It was 
her wicked pride and the knowledge of our 
poverty. 

Our neighbonrs came to the funeral, and when 
it was oyerand my poor mother safe in her own 
room I spoke to Mr. Erskine. I knew the worst 
now, and that I had nothing, even the clothes 
that I wore could scarcely be called my own, for 
they were paid for with money that should have 
gone into the pockets of the helpless creditors of 
the bank. 

There were disgrace and dishonour as well as 
sorrow to face, but I could live them down. Muriel 
was mine—my own—they had given her to me, 
and she would not change whatever came about. 
An! I was young and had no knowledge of the 
world. Circumstances: had changed her father 
told me; we must forget our youthful folly and 
be very thankful that we had bound ourselves by 
no nearer tie before the catastrophe which had 
broken my life and made me a beggar. 

I was thunderstruck, for I had not thought of 
such an ending to my happiness, and I begged to 
see Muriel and hear from her own lips that we 
must meetno more. The boonI craved for was 
denied me. 

“Miss Erskine” had left home for some time 
with her aunt, Lady Aurelia. . I was told they 
thought it better that we should not meet again. 
My heart was full of bitterness as I turned away 
from the house. The world was very hard and 
bleak. 

But my darling was not false to me or unmind- 
ful of what I was suffering. Inspite of her aunt 
she managed to send mea letter telling me that 
nothing should make her unfaithful tome. She 
could not do as she pleased now, but she would 
wait, and never, never marry anyone else or love 
anyone else as long as she lived. 

The blow that made me fatherless made me 
motherless as well. The worry and distress that 
had preceded the final event, and which had been 
so skilfully concealed, had done their work, and 
my mother never held up her head again... She 
died with little or no suffering—her only grief 
being’ that she was leaving me to the mercy of the 
world. 

A hard, cold world it was too, but I found my 
place.. I was not a bad artist, and I managed 
to obtain employment with a man who had been 
my father’s most intimate friend. He was a great 
artist, and his portrait of my father had been ex- 
hibited and bepraised till it was worth the cheque 
given for it as an advertisemen.. Mr. Treloar 
remembered this in my time of need and held out 
a helping hand to me. 

He was kind and.considerateand let me study 
as° well as work, and in his studio I laid the 


foundation of the art education that.has placed: 


me where I am: 


CHAPTHR III. 
MY DESPAIR. 
And nothing can we call our own but death 


And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones, 


I workKED on with Mr. Treloar for two years, 


and in all that time I scarcely ever heard a 
word of Muriel. She did not seem to be going 
into society much. She was presented the same 
year in which her father promised her to me 
for my wife and made a great sensation by her 
beauty and grace. But she was mentioned no 
more in any of the frivolous society papers that 
are so fond of prying into the most secret matters 
and making public the smallest things relative 
to persons of note. 





I hardly ever heard her name, and it never 
passed my lips. 

She was thedaughter of a wealthy, prosperous 
man, one whose speculations had all been suc- 
cessful and whose name was untainted by any 
dishonour. I was a nobody, with a disgraced 
name and an empty pocket. I was not for her. 
Perhaps they had succeeded in making her for- 
get me. If it could be done Lady Aurelia would 

oO it. 

It was fully a year before I even heard her 
name mentioned, and then Mr. Treloar said to 
me one day: 

“I havea job for you, Dugdale.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

‘It is tc renovate a picture that has been ac- 
cidentally damaged. Mind, I am trusting you 
with a very particular job—the picture can never 
be replaced.” 

“The original is dead then ?” 

“ Not dead, but she will never look like that 
again.” 

The picture was in the studio he told.me. It 
arrived since I left on the previous evening, and 
I repaired thither to see the sweet girl-face of 
my darling looking at me from the canvas. 

I must have given a little cry, wrung from 
my heart by the stab of sudden memory, for 
Mr. Treloar laid his hand on my shoulder with 
a kindly touch, 

“Forgive me, my boy,” he said. “I had 
forgotten. Youshall not do that work.” 

** Ah, yes, let me,” Isaid. “It is something 
to look at her even only on the senseless canvas. 
But why is she not like that now? It is not 
two years since it was taken.” 

** People change in two years,” the artist said. 
“ Miss Erskine looks no more like that picture 
now than a faded, broken flower looks likea 
fresh one growing in the garden. ‘There is 
trouble coming in that house, Mr. Dugdale.” 

. “What sort of trouble?” I asked, eagerly, 
‘and where are they ?” 

“I cannot answer your last question. They 
are travelling somewhere, notoriously (for Lady 
Aurelia never does anything by halves), trying 
to capture a Russian prince, whois smitten with 
Miss Erskine’s beauty.. To your first question 
I can only say that it is matter of common 
gossip that Mr. Erskine is heavily involved, and 
that unless he can extricate, himself from his 
difficulties there will be a pretty considerable 
smash some day soon.” 

I thoughtof Muriel’s loving little letter lying 
on my breast as I worked at her picture, and I 
knew that of her own free will she would marry 
no prince, Russian or otherwise. But the know- 
ledge brought her no nearer to me. 

I almost wished that the difficulties would 
come and overwhelm Mr. Erskine. Then, per 
haps, she might be considered my equal, and no 
one would say us nay, 

The picture was finished and sent back to the 
London house. The mischief had been the but- 
ler’s doing, and it. gave mean excuse for calling 
and seeing the man about it. 

From him I learned many things about my 
lost darling. -He was a new servant and he had 
no idea I was anything more than Mr. Treloar’s 
servant, and he gossiped freely enough about his 
employers. 

They were abroad, I learned. Lady Aurelia, 
more despotic than ever, and Muriel, my darling, 
fading away as the time went on. 

“Sne’s dying, sir, if ever young woman was,” 
he said. ‘She’s not a bit like that picture 
now. Ihaven’t seen much of her, not having 
been with the family long, But she’s a sweet 
young lady, and it goes to my heart to see her 
wasting day by day like. They want her to 
marry a gentleman that has been here a great 
deal, but it’s to her grave they'll take her, I’m 
thinking, when the. time comes—not to the 
eburch.” 

‘Iasked him what was the matter with her, 
but he could not tell me. He knew nothing of 
the blight that. had come upon our lives, 
and he only saw a sick girl in my poor, harassed 
darling. He could not tell me where they were 
any more than:Mr. Treloar. They travelled 
constantly, he said; the doctors had ordered 
change for Miss: Erskine, and Lady Aurelia 
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seldom stopped more than a month in any one 
lace. 

ae I can get the address if you want to write 

to them, sir,” he said. 

But I said no. What couldI do? I could 
not tell my darling that I could give her the 
position she was entitled to, and I did not know 
whether she was still my own Muriel. My heart 
told me she was, but I had only my poverty to 
offer her; better she should forget me altogether 
since I could give her nothing but the know- 
ledge of my sorrow and misery. 

I was doing reasonably well. My wants were 
few, and I had saved money since I had been 
with Mr. Treloar—not much, but enough to 
make me feel independent of the world fora few 
weeks, that was all. I wasa simple workman, 
an art hack—out of her world altogether. 

Hearing of her again made me very restless 
and unsettled, and I think Mr. Treloar guessed 
the cause. 

** You shall have a change, Dugdale,” he said 
to me one morning after I had seen the name of 
Erskine in the papers for the first time. 

It was only a tiny paragraph, stating that the 
extreme delicacy of Miss Erskine’s health made 
the postponement of her marriage with prince 
something or other necessary. I did not note 
the man’s name. It did not matter to me who 
he was. He would stand between me and my 
darling, and I felt as if I should like to find him 
and kill him. There was nothing to tell me 
where she was. What did itsignifytome? I 
was not in her life now. 

Tne change was from England, with its 
bustle and driving and ever-hurrying life, to 
quaint, art-shadowed Munich, with its memories 
of the past and glories of the present. 

My master had a commission to paint some of 
the scenery of the Bavarian Alps, and as much 
for my sake, I believe, as his own he made 
Munich his head-quarters. 

I bad travelled in my student gprs when 
money was plentiful, and I could satisfy a boyish 
whim for Paris or Brussels, or any place where 
there were gaiety and amusement, but I had 
never seen the Bavarian capital nor the queer, 
quaint old towns of southern Germany. 

He reckoned on the novelty helping to dispel 
my gloom, and he was partially right; to some 
extent it did. He was an observant man, and 
though he had hardly said half a dozen words 
to me about the sorrow that was darkening my 
life he knew of it, and did what man could to 
make it lighter for me. ' 

I did not forget Muriel in the grand world 
that opened for me in Munich. I somehow 
wove her image into all the little daily events 
of my life. I lived in a world of my own--a 
world of shadows and dreams perhaps, but they 
were all Muriel. 

Her face flitted beside me through all the 
places where the lovers of art seemed to con- 
gregate most, and her voice seemed to whisper 
in my ear as I mused before some grand work of 
bygone masters. 

It was an unhealthy life, I daresay, but I was 
happier than I had been since I laid my mother 
in her grave, and my dreams began to take life 
and grow under my fingers on the canvas till 
Mr. Treloar began to say that I should make my 
mark in the art world yet. 

I lived very much alone there. He found con- 
genial society, not very fashionable people, but 
men of his own stamp—protégés of the crazy 
king, who will have all that is best and loveliest 
gathered together that he may enjoy them by 
nimself—musicians, poets, painters, sculptors— 
and my indulgent master was happy in their 
society, with a happiness that the common 
world could not understand. 

I lived ina tall house in a little street off the 
Frauen Kirche Platz, within sight of the time- 
worn towers so Eastern in their queer architec- 
ture, and I could sit at my window and see the 
storks that made their habitations on the chim- 
neys of my neighbours’ houses. 

I had an odd little room with a polished floor 
and a tall stove, that by no means compensated 
for the want of a bright English fire, and I was 
within five minutes’ walk of the stately Maximi- 





lian Strasse, with its splendid buildings and 
shops and its shady trees. : 

I was almost within hearing of the rushing 
Iser, on whose banks I was never tired of stroll- 
ing, and the roar of whose waters I learned to 
love as if [ were Bavarian born. 

Surely no river ever tore through its channels 
in such a hurry as that turbulent, unnavigable 
stream, with its white-crested waves and its 
ceaseless tumult of sound. It fascinated me, 
and many a time I have turned from the 
beauties of the art world to loiter and listen to 
its dashing waters. 

There was another place in the old city that 
had a mighty fascination for me, and that was 
the cemetery, the “ Gottes Acker,” where the 
Munich dead reposed. There is nothing special 
in the arrangement of the ground; both old 
and new burying grounds are flat and laid out 
with but little attention tothe picturesque. The 
Germans are not gifted in the art of landscape 
making ; they have no turf nor sufficient water 
to make it grow if they had it. 

There is no notion there of the soft velvet 
green produced by continual cutting and water- 
ing, and their cemeteries, though decorated and 
flower-bestrewed, are not the green resting- 
places we are accustomed to in England. 

I think the quaint tombs and the loving de- 
corations and inscriptions took my fancy, any- 
way I spent a good deal of time there and made 
many sketches. I have all sorts of jottings by 
me now made in that silent place: Groups of 
awe-struck peasants looking about with timid 
reverence and many an obeisance to the great 
crucifix in the middle of the place, mourners 
weeping over their dead, arrivals at the mortu- 
ary, nay the very inside of that stopping-place 
on the road to the grave, which was by no means 
gloomy or redolent of mortality’s decay. 

The dead that were brought there were decked 
with flowers and gaily dressed, and there was 
always such an oda feeling of the unreality of it 
all that I used to stand and look in through the 
uncurtained windows, half expecting some of 
them to wake. 

One day—how long ago it seems now, and yet 
it is but a few years—I went there rather late 
in the evening. Mr. Treloar was away that day 
sketching in the mountains and did not want 
me. His absence would extend over three or 
four days, and I was free to follow my own 
devices, 

There had been a great féte, the festival of 
some dead-and-gone celebrity, and all Munich 
had turned out to the Englischer Garten—so 
called, I suppose, because it is like nothing 
English—to see and be seen. 

I strolled away with an acquaintance I had 
made, who lived in the vicinity of the Gartner 
Platz, and from his house I went still farther 
and reached the gate of the cemetery. 

I was asked by the gatekeeper if I was going 
in, and when I said yes he reminded me that it 
was nearly the time for closing. I nodded and 
stood watching while a hearse drove up with a 
body for the mortuary. It was a woman—a 
young girl, by the white dress and the lace veil 
—a betrothed bride perhaps, from her costume. 

I saw them take her in to the farthest end of 
the room, where there was a place vacant, and 
then I turned away and stroiled off through the 
graves. 

I must have forgotten the time, or the men 
have gone away earlier than usual, for when I 
roused from a reverie into which I had fallen it 
was to find the tall gates locked and myself a 
prisoner with the dead. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MY JoY. 


And there is e’en a happiness 
Which makes the heart afraid, 


Tux situation was uncomfortable, but not 
specially alarming. I had no superstitious fears ; 
no one of these quiet dead people would have 
any message for me that wouid bring them out 
of their graves, but for all that there was some- 


thing eerie and strange in the feeling that | 
was the only living thing amongst all these me. 
mentoes of perishable mortality. 

I should find someone to let me out I thought 
as I hastily made my way to the great iron gates, 
outside which some of the people employed 
lived. I did not know that the houses were 
temporarily empty. Repairs were being attended 
to, and the inhabitants had been moved for 
awhile to some cottages on the other side of the 
cemetery. 

The man whose duty it was to watch the 
mortuary where the unburied dead lay amongst 
the flowers and crosses had taken advantage of 
there being no one there to report on his pro- 
ceedings to absent himself and go to the merry- 
— which was still going on all over 
Manich: 

It was odd to be there alone, with all these 
gleaming gravestones and monumental crosses, 
and the scent of flowers and the waving of trees 
and the shadows cast here and there by the 
bright moonlight looked weird and black. It 
was a glorious night, ears just a little cold, 
and I congratulated myself on having my cloak 
with me. It was an odd garment—a largo un- 
fashionable thing that I had picked up cheap in 
the neighbourhood of Leicester Square, and in 
which Mr. Treloar was wont to say I looked 
like a Brigand Chief. 

I had found it very useful, and I had felt 
shivery and chilly this evening, for the weather 
was just’ changing, and in another week or two 
the nights would becold. I wrapped it round 
me now and sat down listening to the faint 
sounds of music which penetrated even there 
from some of the bands that seemed to be every- 
where. I laughed to myself at the thought of 
how frightened the gatekeeper would be if be 
came and found me tnere amongst the graves, 
and I half resolved to frighten him for his care- 
lessness in leaving his post. 

But he did not come, and the night wore on 
and I was still alone. I walked twice to the gate, 
but there was no sign of life ; the féte had taken 
away everyone from thatdreary quarter—for the 
neighbourh was dreariness itself, though 
“Gottes Acker” was bright and cheerful 
enough. I stood by the silent mortuary for a 
minute the second time I reached the gate, for 
the little building is close to the entrance, and 
then with a sudden impulse tried the door. 

It yielded to my touch. The holiday had up- 
set everything, that was certain. The custodian 
had gone and left it unlocked. I looked inas I 
had often done before—calm death has no terrors 
for me, and I had made more than one sketch 
for sorrowing friends of their loved ones as they 
lay in this nalfway nouse of their journey. I had 
never seen it as I saw it now, with the moon- 
light flooding every corner of it and the calm 
faces of the dead looking up into its beams with 
sightless eyes. 

There was not one vacant place—death had 
been busy during the last few days, and every 
bier in the two rows was occupied. Old and 
young, rich and poor—there theylay. Anaged 
woman with her white hair brushed smooth, and 
soft lace round her head, and withered hands 
meekly grasping the crucifix that lay flower- 
entwined on her bosom, Then a little child, a 
bright, nappy-faced lad, who seemed asleep as he 
lay; then a man, witn a hard, stern face, who 
looked as if he had fought outthe fight with death 
to the very last. Some were already covered up 
for burial on the morrow; some had their faces 
shaded, but the others seemed to be looking at 
me as I walked softly amongst them. x 

I was taking in every detail of the scene with 
an artist’s eye, and dreamily thinking of a pic- 
ture that I could make of this moonlit place, 
when I heard my name called close to me! The 
voice was broken and low, but it was distinct, 
and with the sound came what I had never felt 
before in the presence of death—terror! Inone 
instant I was transformed from a somewhat care- 
less spectator into a thing of abject fear—sucn 
fear as I hope does not often fall to the lot of man 
to endure. 

The silent forms about me seemed to be sud- 
denly endowed with life; every one of them 





seemed to look at me with wide-open eyes and 
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to beckon me with cold fingers to come nearer. I 
tried to tell myself it was fancy, that my over- 
excited imagination had conjured up the sound. 
I would go, I would gez out into the air; but my 
feet refused their office and I could not stir, and 
again from behind me came the little cry: 

“« Darcie !” 

Iturned with a mighty effort, and saw HER, 
my Muriel, sitting up on her bier and looking at 

' 


me! , 

The sight broke the spell and brought me 
back to myself. In a moment I was by theside 
of the figure, and I was not mistaken—it was 
Muriel, white and cold, but alive; it was she I 
had seen the men bring in before the gates were 
shut, and Heaven in its infinite mercy had al- 
lowed me to be there to help her! 

She did not know me. She looked at me with 
an unrecognising glance when I took her in my 
arms; but she was alive; there had been some 
horrible mistake in the sorrow that had sent her 
there. I lifted her down, but she could not stand, 
and throwing:aside the veil and loose drapery in 
which she was enveloped, I muffled her in my 
cloak and carried her to the door. Her white 
dress was entirely concealed, and a queer im- 
pulse made me arrange the coverings and 
wreaths where she had lain straight and in 
order. 

I did not know what todo. I was afraid she 
might die in my arms of the exposure and fright 
if she came to herself, but, alas, her mind was far 
away. Her lips moved now and then and I could 
catch some of her indistinct’ mutterings as I sat 
there holding her to my heart and praying for 
help to come that 1 might get her home. 

“Tm not mad, Aunt Aurelia,” she said. “It 
is tot madness to love Darcie. I shali never 
love anyone else.” 

And then'she looked at me in sudden fright 
and struggled in my grasp. 

“ Are you come to take me to the madhouse ?” 
she asked—“ where they are going to keep me 
till I marry him ?” 

And then she writhed and moaned so that I 
could hardly hold her. If I could only get her 
out, if only those high gates would open, I would 
take her where she would be safe. ‘There must 
have been terrible cruelty somewhere. Lady 
Aurelia was capable of anything to gain her own 
ends, and had driven my darling to her grave. I 
felt sure of that. 

I understood it all afterwards. Icame to know 
for a certainty taat Muriel nad been most cruelly 
treated by the stately dame who had tried to 
force her into a marriage witn the Russian. Mr. 
Erskine had fallen into difficulties, and his 
sister-in-law had taken possession of Murieland 
promised him that his daughter’s beauty should 
procure him help in the shape of a rich son-in- 

w. 


She found the weak girl more than a match 
for her. Muriel was faithful to me in spite of 
all her aunt asserted to the contrary ; she would 
be faithful to me all her life; she loathed the 
foreign roué whose title Lady Aurelia was so 
anxious for her to share, and she was degraded 
beyond measure at the unblushing pursuit of him 
which her aunt insisted on, 

Her father was not with them orthings might 
have been better for her, and at length she gave 
way in the struggle. Tinere would be no mar- 
riage for her in this world, the doctors said, and 
at last fever laid her low and she died. At 
least they deemed her dead, and laid her where 
tne hand of Heaven surely sent me to save 
her. 

I knew nothing of all this as I sat with her in 
my arms, wondering if it were not all a dream. 
I nad not heard of ner being in Munich, had had 
no idea of where she was till her voice sounded 
in my ear amongst the corpses in the mor- 
tuary. 

At last help came. One of the gate keepers, 
not the one who had locked me in, but another, 
very drunk, made his appearance outside and 
clung to the bars, unsteadily looking at me. 

He was evidently very much frightened, and 
I angrily bade him open the gate. I told him 
he had locked my sister and myself in, and that 
She was so frightened that she had fainted 
away. There was nothing in the black form I 





was holding to excite his suspicion, and he 
fambled with the lock till he nad opened the 
heavy gates. 

“ Are there any cabs about 9” I asked. ‘It 
will be weil if the frignt does not kill my sister. 
The gate was locked fully half an hour too 
soon.” 

“Tt was the féte,” he muttered, and intimat- 
ing that there was a cab round the corner, he 
stumbled off to see if there were any more 
people in the same predicament as myself. He 
did not look into the mortuary, I had closed the 
door carefully after me, hoping that I might be 
able toexecute a plan which nad formed itself 
in my mind for Muriel’s escape. 

I would not’ take her to heraunt—indeed, I 
did not know where to find her. But I would 
go to my friend in the Reichenbach Strasse and 
ask him and his mother to help me. 

I did find a cab, with a driver in the same 
condition as the cemetery official, and our pas- 
sage through the streets was not made without 
some difficulty. 

I had to put “ my sister” inside the vehicle, 
helpless as she was, and assist the bemused 
coachman to guide his horse. I feared pursuit, 
Greaded a hue and cry, and I was by no means 
sure that the Frau Danlweiner would take me in 
at such an hour. 

I was agreeably disappointed. We reached 
the tall old house without mishap, and my very 
first ring brought down my friend Ludwig. 

«We have had no sleep,” he said, “ the city is 
mad to-night througn the féte.” 

Of course he would help me, he was good 
nature itself, and his mother would do what she 
could. ‘They hada spare room, her lodger had 
only left two days ago. 

I told Ludwig that any expense would be 
amply repaid, and we got Muriel upstairs and 
dismissed the driver, who forthwith nearly drove 
into the Iser, and was finally landed in prison 
with next to no recollection of where he had 
been or what he had done throughout the 
night. 

I told my story to Ludwig and his mother, 
the simple truth was the best, and bound them 
to secrecy till I should communicate directly 
with Mr. Erskine. 

They managed everything. Muriel was their 

lodger, there were plenty of girls studying in 
Municn and living with respectable people while 
they pursued their studies, and tne doctor who 
was fetched had no idea who his patient really 
was. 
She was very ill, poor darling, she only roused 
to rave in delirium and beg ner aunt to have 
mercy on her and kill her rather than let her 
marry the Russian grandee. 

She revealed unconsciously a tale of suffering 
and tyranny that made my blood boil with indig- 
nation when I heard it. Lady Aurelia should 
never have her again toilltreat and abuse. And 
so by a chapter of lucky accidents it came about 
that while all Munich was in a ferment over the 
strange robbery of the mortuary and search was 
being made everywhere for the corpse of the 
young English girl that had been stolen, my 
darling was being tended back to life by loving 
hands and kind hearts in the little attic in the 
Reichenbach Strasse. 

Mr. Treloar helped me. I went to him with 
my story first, and he contrived to find Mr 
Erskine for me as soon as he arrived in Munich, 
which he did post haste on hearing of his 
daugater’s death. 

His griefand indignation were terrible when 
he was told of what had happened, and that her 
corpse had been stolen, doubtless for medical 
purposes. No one thought of looking for her 
alive, poor darling, thanks to the drunkenness 
of the féte night. 

Mr. Erskine was very much changed, his face 
bore traces of anxiety and grief, and he greeted 
me with gentleness and no trace of the severity 
with which he had last spoken to me. 

“Treloar tells me you can say something 
about this horrible affair,” he said. ‘‘ My poor 
child, could she not be allowed to rest in her 
coffin even ?”” 

« Has he left it for me to tell, sir ?” I asked. 

“Yes” 





“Theu she is safe, Mr. Ersitine.” 

“Safe! Where? How?” 

I could hardly make him believe she was not 
dead, and when he did understand it he burst 
into tears of grief and joy. I told him howit all 
came about and what I had done, and we went 
together to my friend’s house. 

Muriel was not to die, though she was battling 
hard for her life, and her father understood when 
he heard my name continually from her lips 
what her sufferings must have been. 

All this is years past now, and Muriel is my 
darling wife, and we are prosperous and happy 
beyond measure. Mr. Erskine is not as rich as 
when I asked him first for Muriel’s nand, but 
he has recovered his position in a great mea- 
sure, and Lady Aurelia rules his house no 
more. 

The Russian prince to whom she proposed to 
sacrifice Muriel turned out to be burdened with 
a wife already, who pursued him to Paris and 
caused a scandal, which made him glad to retire 
to his own country and hide his nead for a 
time. 

‘The world has dealt very gently with me. I 
have made my mark as a painter, andI can give 
my wife a home replete with comfort if not as 
stately as the house whose mistress I once noped 
she would be. 

Our cnildren are as bonny as their beautiful 
mother, and serve me as modeis for all sorts of 
pretty pictures. They have art instincts already, 
and love nothing so wellas rummaging my port- 
folios and making stories for themselves out cf 
the many scraps they find there. 

My second Muriel, a little fair-haired likeness 
of her mother, opines gravely that ‘‘ papa must 
be very fond of churchyards,” she cannot under- 
stand yet why among my multitude of scraps 
there are so many sketches of “ God’s Acre.” 








THE DOUBLE HOUSE. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBEB.) 
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Tur double house was not a double house in 
the ordinary sense of the word, for the two 
divisions had been planned at different times 
and built without any regard to harmonious 
union; consequently, although the older part 
was low-ceiled, cottage-like and unpretentious, 
the newer overtopped it by a story and assumed 
corresponding airs of distinction. 

The double house stood upon a hillside in 
New England and looked out over the busy town 
of Fairweather across a shining perspective of 
river. 

It had kept solitary state in its great garden 
for years until Fairweather, suddenly awaking 
to a sense of neglected possibilities, began to 
send up stacks of black chimneys to resound 
with the noise of grinding and to stretch out 
arms on all sides, like an exaggerated polypus, 
and new streets even crept across the river, 
threatening to reack and embrace the double 
house itself at no very distant epoch. 

It was while Fairweather was in this transi- 
tion state between town and city that Margaret 
Ralston came to live there with her mother and 
little sister, and the three set up their simple 
household gods in the cottage part of the douole 
house. The statelier portion had been already 
occupied for some time bya single gentleman 
and his servants. 

«This place would be just perfection but for 
one thing,” said Margaret to her mother. 

The two were sitting ina little porch which 
overlooked the river and the town, and the 
summer day was closing. Far off in a cleft be- 
tween the hills the sun had just gone down, 
leaving the sky and the river golden with lin- 
gering reflections; the town, embosomed in trees, 
looked at that distance as if it too had abandoned 
itself to the spirit of repose. 

Margaret’s eyes, lingering over this picture, 
had been dreamy with calm content, but on a 
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sudden a spark kindled im their dark depths. , laughter and additional music that the unfor- 


Her glance had fallen by chance upon two 
figures visible ata little distance—the figures of 
a man and a dog, sauntering down towards the 
river; the odour of cigar smoke too was in the 
alr. 

Margaret’s brows contracted ; Margaret’s lips 
unclosed to utter the words which stand written 
above. There wasa slight dasa of asperity in 
her tone. 

“ What do you object to, dear—the mills and 
the smoke ?” Mrs. Ralston asked, turning a pair 
of languid eyelids slightly in her daughter’s 
direction. 

“Qh, no, mamma. We can’t hear the noise 
of the mills, and the smoke becomes picturesque 
at this distance; I like to see them both; I 
like to think of work and the results of work. 
I have no fault to find with the tewn—only 
with the house. I wish somebody else lived in 
the other half. Don’t you see Mr. Elmering, 
yonder, with that great dog of his following at 
his heels, like a familiar spirit? I was looking 
ath im.” 

“Weil, you know, Margaret, we couldn’t get 
another place as pretty, and quiet, and home- 
like as this is for the money; and there are 
drawbacks everywhere.” 

“True enough, mamma; isn’t life itself one 
grand drawback to lone women like us? But it 
does seem as if we might have had some more 
comfortable cross to carry with this house than 
Mr. Elmering; for instance, a leaky roof, a 
knocking and groaning ghost, a neighbour with 
a propensity to borrow and never return,” said 
Margaret,‘ making a whimsical little grimace, 
which turned intoa smile. 

“IT don’t see why you dislike the man so much; 
he has never troubled us.” 

** He does trouble me, continually. I never see 
him that I don’t feel ‘painfully aware of 
having been -weighed inthe balance and 
found wanting; besides, those black looks of 
his will bring us bad: luck yet, I’m ‘certain. 
There! he is out of sight;\I am somebody 
again.” 

“TI really can’t imagine what you mean, 
Margaret.” 

Margaret only laughed and settled herself 
more comfortably in ber chair. She was a 
bright, dark, energetic-looking girl, whom’ 
plenty of people were ready ‘to pronounce: beau- 
tiful, though the charm of her face.lay ratner!in 
its mobility and power of expression than in any 
decided grace of colouring or outline. She: in- 
terested you in spite of yourself; you could: not 
help liking to look at: and be near her; where 
Margaret was something fresh and sweet and 
genuine was. 

She was the greatest possible contrast to her 
mother: a pale woman with a. tired air, outof 
whose character fate had as‘it were, by dintof 
much ill-usage, beaten all the starch and sleft it 
a limp thing to be shaken this way and: that, as 
circumstances pleased. Margaret:had iong been 
the real head of:the small household. 

The gentieman: strolling down ‘towards: the 
river had seen, without seeming to see, .the 
two ladies seated in the little porch, and was 
at that moment’ thinking of 'them—not very 
flatteringly. ° 

“Well, well,” he said to himself, “if one 
woman was enough to destroy: the original Para- 
dise, I need not be surprised at the effect upon 
mine of a whole family of petticoats ! Confound 
it! why need an affliction have taken:precisely 
that shape ?” 

In justice to him, Mr: Elmering was writing a 
book and wanted to be quiet. In arplace where 
nobody knew him and people weretoo busy to be 
curious, he flattered himself that he had attained 
the perfection of his wishes; prematurely : for 
the Ralstons came. 

- The elder lady was certainly inoffensive ; but 
the young lady and little girl! Margaret played 
and sang, taught her sister music, and compelled 
Fanny to practise two hours a day, with a 
relentlessness that seemed to their neighbour 
simply inhuman. There were also daily lessons 
in elocution, and the Ralstons had a great many 
friends in Fairweather who were always coming 





to see them, and oceasioning so much talk and | 


tunate man who was trying to.embody his ideas 
began to think the ancients had never shown 
their good taste more plainly than by conse- 
crating altars to the genius of silence. 

Mr. Elmering could not very well sue his 
neighbours on such grounds, and he did not care 
to move away; he merely. fled from the commo- 
dious and sunny front-chamber to a corner 
room, much given to cobwebs and damp, 
and revealing through its one window a 
perspective of potatogpatehes and unfinished 
buildings. 

Nor did. he incline the more towards the 
Ralstons when he heard that Margaret was ‘‘ the 
Miss Ralston so well known for her gift of 
reading and recitation.” He. deprecated any 
kind of career for women .which brought them 
before a crowd for miscellaneous eriticism ; and 
for the women themselves who coveted such 
careers he had small charity. Margaret was 
probably a disagreeable creature, eaten up with 
vanity and love of notoriety; and as he care- 
fully avoided all communication with the Ralston 
household he had no opportunity of correcting 
his ideal portrait by a comparison with the 
original. 

This unsocial behaviour was, certainly, no way 
to recommend himself to the good graces of a 
family of ladies. But Margaret hada grievance 
of herown. Two or three years before some 
over-officious friend had called herattention toa 
magazine article, reflecting severely, not to say 
savagely, upon some modern theoriesof womanly 
independence. 

It contained a great deal of truth and a great 
deal of injustice, and was far too cleverly written 
to laugh at. The injustice hurt Margaret more 
than the truth consoled her. She would ;have 
liked to challenge the author’s arguments with 
some chapters out of ber own experience and 
out of other lives she knew of. 

She took pains to ascertain his name, and 
presently in the course of events she found her- 
self living under the same roof with him. 

When it became apparent that.Mr.:Elmering 
did not intend to. notice his neighbours Mar- 
garet took this loftiness to herself as.a personal 
slight. 

“For we are not living in an hotel,.oriin a 
French flat, but. here in this isolated house,” 
thought Margaret, with some bitterness. ‘He 
knows I am one of the women he finds. fault 
with and considers me strong-minded and inor- 
rible, I suppose. I should like to ask him what 
he would have had me do! Iam.sureI never 
wanted to appear in public, but one can’t stand 
upon ceremony for ever;in a world where.one.is 
liable to starve to death. .I am not sorry he has 
turned out to be such a disagreeable person, not 
that his opinion of me would.have mattered in 
any case. Idcn’t care what it is.’ 

So the partition between the two halves of 
the double house, though only the thinnest of 
lath and plaster, might as well have been im- 
penetrable granite for all the difference.it would 
have made to either of the households it»sepa- 
rated. The very servants declined to know each 
other. 

Mr. Elmering’s Paul and Mary Ann,’ being on 
the aristocratic side of tne house, leoked ‘down 
with scorn on the modest. Kate in Mrs. Ralston’s 
kitchen,and not to be-venindhan. ‘with them 
Kate lost no opportunity of disparaging those 
“ fine city servants,” and of hinting darkly that 
as likely as not their master would be found 
murdered in his‘bed some worning. 

What was worse, nobody expected a change in 
this condition of things, for where neither party 
is willing to conciliate, or be conciliated, the 
way toan amicable understanding is tolerably 
well blocked. But there is a factor potent in 
human affairs called accident. 

Long after Mr. Elmering had disappeared 
from sight that evening Margaret and her 
mother remained sitting on the porch, talking 
softly together, or silently watching the light 
fading out of the sky. 

A sound of trampling and panting and a:rush 
of feet on the steps startled them both, and the 
great black head of Mr. Elmering’s dog: was 


| self, Mr. Elmering. Youare very wet, 





thrust up between them, almost at Margaret’; 
elbow. 

“That dreadful dog!’ cried Mrs. Ralston, 
deserting her place with a small shriek of gis. 
may ana darting into the house. 

Margaret rose, too, but with lips growing 
white. Her glance had passed over the dos. 
had seen his.master following behind, hatless 
and coatless, and.discerned what burden he car. 
ried in hisarms. She hurried out to mee: iim, 
but she could not speak; she could only look 
up mutely invo his face. 

‘Don’t be frightened;; the child is safe,” 
said Mr. Elmering, answering the terror in 
Margaret’s eyes. ‘She has had a great shock; 
she is very weak. yet—taat is.all. She should 
not be allowed to: wander out alone, Miss Ral. 
ston, The river is.ioo near. I wonder you per- 
mit it.” 

He looked. at Margaret  reproachfully, 
Doubiless a woman who preferred conrting 
public. admiration to practising private duty 
needed to be sharply admonished, now and then, 
and if Fanny had been in great danger it was 
most. probably all Margaret’s fault. 

“She has been forvidden.to go to the river 
alone. I thought she was upstairs,” Margaret 
said, simply,.receiving the dripping child into her 
own arms. She did not, at the moment, ob- 
serve that she was being scolded. “Fanny, 
Fanny, how could you. be so naughty? Mamma 
will be so frightened. Ob! Mr. Elmering, I 
don’t know how to thank you, but I shall never 
forget es 

Margaret’s eyes uplifted, and shining with 
tears, made the broken words eloquent. 

** My dog deserves the, chief. credit,” said 
Mr. Elmering. He was touched in spite of 
himself. ‘A plunge in the water hurts nobody 
in July. Your little:sister will be herself again 
in the morning, ready, for .another venture, if 
you don’t watcn.her well.” - 

‘TI don’t think she will,disobey me again,” 
said Margaret. “And pray take care of your- 
Come, 
Fanny, you reckiess little creature,. how could 
you? What if we nad lost you, you wicked, un- 
iucky, precious, precious darling ?” 

And kissing and scolding Fanny, whom her 
fright had brougnt to a state of repentance 
that reproaches could scarcely heighten, Mar- 
garet led her into the house. Mr. Elmeringen- 
tered. his own door. She was a.prettier girl 
than he had thought—that over-independent 
Miss Ralston, and with more of the housenoid 
light than the stage meteor.in her appearance ; 
he would really like to know something mre of 
ner, thought Mr. Elmering, inconsistently 
enough. 

Bat he was “not at home” when the two 
ladies from the otner side of the house calied 
next day. So Mrs. Ralston sent him a note, 
rather incoherent, put full of gratitude, and 
received later a polite. message inquiring ior 
Fanny. 

Mr. Elmering’s entrenchments of reserve ap- 
peared impregnable. Mrs. Ralston conjectured 
that he was a hero of the Jarndyce type—i0o 
sensitive to bear any aliusion to the service 2¢ 
had done them, but Margaretthought: | 

“ He doesn’t want to have anything to do with 
us, and so he keeps out of our way,” and bia oer 
mortification in silence. ; 

Neither of them was right. Mr. Elmering 
had been feeling tired and depressed for sev eral 
days; and, on the morning after his adventure 
in the water, he awoke with a racking head- 
ache. Moke 

After sending away his breakfast untasted and 
trying in vain to sit up at his desk, where ail 
the manuscripts looked crazed, he threw pimeelé 
down on a sofa and admitted the agreeable con- 
viction that he must be really ill. It was a wes 
bright, summer day, but Mr. Elmering felt 
chilled to the bone. ash ts 

Even the cheerful wood fire, whica Paul 
kindled at bis master’s desire, failed to impart 
its warmth to his shivering frame, and ne |°y 
languidly looking at it for hours togetner, 100 
apathetic to change his position. Evening «ame, 
and Mr. Elmering was no better. X 

“I am afraid I must see a doctor,” he said to 
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Paul, later. ‘I don’t know one in Fairweather, 
but you may bring the nearest, I daresay he’ll 
” 


0. 

« And if the doctor should be asking me, sir, 
what you thought was the matter with you,” 
suggested Paul, the prudent, “should I say a 
cold or a fever, now ?” « 

«J don’t care, ‘you can say smallpox, if you 
like,” said Mr. Eimer: , shutting his eyes in 
weary indifference to all things, himselfincluded. 
«J was in a house where there was a case of it 
not long ago.” 

Mr. Elmering had no idea that this speech 
would be taken for anything more than idle 
words. If he had but seen the horror-stricken 
countenance which Paul took out of his room 
and into the kitchen. 

“ What onearth is the matter with you, man ? 
And what are you snatching at your hat like 
that for? Isthemmaster worse?” ired Mary 
Ann. 

“Worse? Ge couldn’t be worse. He thinks 
he’s got the smallpox. There’s a train leaves 
for New Yorkimsthirty minutes, I’ve just time to 
reach the station. Ididu’t engage to be a hos- 
pital nurse;mo,-that I didn’t. You'd better 
get him aector,” eried Paul, vanishing out of 
the back dooriinto the pa 

“ Smallpox! Andmes with a complexion 
to ruin! heathens there-arein the world!” 
shrieked Mary mn. 

And braving danger@areneagh to run wp to 
her room : and-best. — 4 
she also vewisined vom the house as ‘her fellow- | 
servant had @one, : 

A little later Mix. ‘heard, asin a halt. | 


dream, the distant “whistle of the Jocomotive on }: 


its way to New York, quite unconscious that it 
was bearing away his two faitnless domestics be- 
hind it. 

It was only after he had rung his bell and 
called their names many times in vain that he 
began to suspect he was ‘deserted, and allowed 
himself to. getiangry. .Hour after hour passed 
away and no one came. 

Restless and in pain, dozing at-ntervals, and 
awaking himself with a moan and a start, he got 
through the long. night: somehow, and ‘saw the 
first glimmer of daylight struggling at‘his win- 
dow with the darkness. 1 

He made an effort to descend to:the lower 
rooms, but was forced to turn ‘back, sick and 
giddy, at the top of the staircase, which had lost 
its usual solid character and ‘was reeling and 
quivering inthe tipsiest manner. 

Mr. Elmering crept back to his ‘sofa ‘so ex- 
hausted with the exertion he had just made that 
he knew there was no use in attempting to re- 
peat it. What was going to become of him, he 
wondered ? Was he to be left alone there'to die P 

The sun mounted higher and higher, the day 
wore on,and the empty rooms about him re- 
mained silent as the tomb. 

“Have you noticed, Margaret, that there is 
nobody to be seen about Mr. Elmerine’s to- 
day ?” said Mrs. Ralston to her daughter that 
afternoon. “1am really afraid something ‘is 
wrong.” 

“What could be wrong, mamma? ©Mr. 
Elmering is probably absent. He oftenis.” 

“ But he leaves his servants, Margaret. Kitty 
says the kitchen door stands iopen, but she ‘has 
seen nothing of the servantsall day! Don’t you 
think we should: send somebody in :to dind’ out 
what the matter is ?” 

“And perhaps have Mr. Elmering-resent our 
officiousness as a liberty. I advise. you not to 
meddle, mamma.” 

-Margaret felt, secretly, a little uneasy herself. 
She remembered Kate’sominous predictions con- 
cerning the “fine city servants,” andthe horrors 
of the morning paper returned freshly to her 


Could she ever forgive herself for rewaining 
coldly inactive if anything really: had happened 
to Mr. Elmering, and they owing. him’ iso great 
a debt of gratitude ? 

_ But though Margaret was not usually wanting 
im moral courage, she shrank before thc: image 
of Mr. Elmering, with ‘sarcastic eyebrows and 


half-suppressed smile, receiving the apologetic 


explanations of a deputation waich had invaded | 


his premises to ascertain whether he was alive 
or dead, and regarding the romantic raid as one 
of the natural vagaries of a pack of women 
imbued with stage tendencies. While she was 
hesitating the postman rang the bell, and Fanny 
came in a moment afterwards. 

“A letter, mamma—only one for you.” 

“Read it, will you, Margaret? It’s very odd 
that my glasses are always out of the way when 
I want them. Why, for Heaven’s sake, child, 
what is the letter about? What is it?” cried 
Mrs. Ralston, as Margaret started up with flash- 
ing eyes and heightened colour. 

** Who ever heard of such baseness? Mamma, 
the letter is from Mr. Elmering’s Paul. Hesays 


and Mary Ann have left, and he hopes we will 
see that Mr. Elmering is'provided with a doctor. 
What dreadful creatures! They left him all 
alone and*told nobody. Why,he has been alone 
ever sincédast night. Iwill go over there this 
minute;and you.must send for Dr. Allison.” 

“Margaret !. Margaret!’ moaned Mrs.. Rals- 
ton. 


«He saved Fanny’s life,” cried Margaret,and 
ran -out of the room. 

Mr. Elmering, ill-ané faint, and half delirious 
with thirst,-was roused from a vivid fancy of cool 
water ever stones by the sound of a 
footstep flying along the corridor outside and 


#/ pausing at-different doors. 


“hunk God, there is somebody, at last,” he 


bonnet, | .said, aloud, with a sense of relief that was.almost | 


voverpowerincg. He would have been. 


whose dark eyes, 


met his. 

“Oh! Mr..Elmering, Iam so sorry!’ she 
claimed, coming to his side. ‘“* We only knew five 
minutes ago of your being illand ajone here. I 
hope “there’ is some law for ‘punishing those 
‘wicked servante of yours. Poor fellow! now you 
niast Have Suffered.” 

“Yessbat Dthink lam better now,” he an- 
swered, vaguely, turning away his:head to hide 
the tears that rushed to his eyes as Margaret’s 
hand fell ‘for'a moment, soft as a-snowflake, on 
his forehead. ‘That shie, of all people, should be 
the one to answer his longing forthe sight of a 
human face might have struck both of them at 
another time as a fine bit of retributive justice. 
But Margaret thought of nothing but making the 
sick wan comfortable; and he submitted witha 
sort of wondering'gratitude to let her perform 
a variety of ‘little:offices for‘him—to bring him 
water and bathe-his head and arrange the dis- 
ordered room and the manuscripts. He never 
remembered once that this ministering angel 
with the ‘bright, sweet, energetic looks and ways 
‘was the Miss Ralston who gave readings. In- 
deed I-believe Mr. Elmering. fell in’ love with 
Margaret thenand there, though he did not find 
it-out immediately. 

In duetime the-doctor-arrived and pronounced 
‘him illof nothing worse than a severe influenza, 
and the phantom of smallpox having thus been 
jaid to rest Mrs. Ralston at once joined her 
daughter, and there was henceforth no lack of 
kind services about the invalid. 

Indeed, ‘as his ‘strength returned and his 
nurses slackened in their/assiduities, he almost 
began to regret ‘the days of his illness, when 
the double ‘house had been virtually ‘a single 


hovse. 
He felt ashamed of his former attitude of 


stately isolation ;' nothing, he ‘vowed, should 
force him ‘to resume it, not even the little air of 
cool reserve which' Margaret seemed inclined to 
cultivate ‘from the moment her-patient was really 
convalescent. 

They had discussed many things by that time 
and each ‘had been surprised to find an unex- 
pectedly congenial companion in the other, but 
not a word had been uttered on the subject of 
Margaret’s profession or Mr. Elmering’s anti- 
pathy to women who sought “ careers.” 

But one morning Mr.-Elmering happened to 
' come into Mrs. Ralston’s little parlour and ‘find 
Margaret alone. 

“I did not-see you yesterday,” nesaid, almost 
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his master is ill with the smallpox and that he 


bright with mingled sympathy and indignation, - 





in the tone of a man who has aright to complain 
of. something. 

“IT was away all day,” answered Margaret. 
**To be frank, Mr. Elmering, I was obliged to 
see the manager of a lecturing bureau about my 
winter’s engagements. Business is business, 
you know.” 

She looked up at him a little defiantly and 
@ little curiously glad to have broken the ice 
at last. 

“TI thought you had given up that sort of 
thing,” was all he said. 

“IT don’t know why I should.” 

** You like your profession so much ?” 

“It is nota question of liking with me, Mr. 
Elmering, but of bread and butter and seif- 
respect,” said Margaret, looking her proudest. 
“To be sure mamma is better off than when I 
began™my readings, but our circumstances are 
far from justifying me‘in remaining idle. And 
one must do what one can do, not always what 
one would. I know what you think of me, Mr. 
Elmering, but if you kmewin wrat straits we 
have been, and what mountains of difficulty my 
one poor little talent has helped us over, even 
you would not blame me.” 

Even you! Mz. Elmering winced. 

“ Youaremistaken, Margaret,” he said, slowly. 
“ You pon’@know what I think of you.” 

«I wead syour-article on that subject two 
yeats ago.” 

‘Indeed! But, Margaret, that was written 
‘before I nad met you.” 

I Margarectewas satisfied with Mr. 


@hnering’s opimions:as wotitfied to suit her own 
~case; for some "time nfiterwards she became Mrs. 


Elmering. 

“But I really and truly suspect,” said Mar- 
garet, laughing, as she told me this story not 
long ago, “that he married me for the sake of 
restoring one woman permanently to the domes- 
tic sphere. A man must have faitn in a theory 
who thakes stich an) immense sacrifice to it as 
himseif !’” 


Tue clover leaf, fern leaf, daisies and butter- 
‘flies are pretty fancies in jewellery, arnd‘are the 
favourite designs in silver filagree for ficuu and 
searf pins. 

A Gurovcestrrsnrre nobleman, owning large 
estates, is making a novel experiment to render 
land more remunerative. He has planted-13 acres 
with gooseberry and ‘currant trees, 11 acres with 
strawberry plants, ana 35 acres with plum trees ; 


‘while a‘large’ portion of park and wood of 200 


acres has been converted into rabbit warrens 
and surrounded with iron fencing. 

Tue land lying unoccupied at the Blackfriars 
end.of the Thames Embankment may now be 
purchased at the rate of £84,825 peracre. As its 
value ten years ago was estimated at £40,000, 
intending purchasers should enter into negoiia- 
tions at once, for, at. this rate of progression, 
every week’s delay enhances its value to the 
amount of considerably:‘over £90 an-acre. 

A New Zgauanpd corresvondent describes an 
amusing incident which recently attended the 
efforts of a good missionary to introduce the 
sanctity of marriageamong the natives. Among 
the candidates for the rite was a very much- 
married Maori, named Ngataparapara, who, 
directly theclergyman had arrived at the direc- 
tion to join hands, was set upon by a round 
dozen of anxious wives ; two or three seized: each 
hand and arm, others laid fast hold of his legs, 
and the remainder struggled fiercely round nim. 
The good missionary paused in dismay, but the 
perplexed bridegroom cried, “Go on,” and on 
finding his request was not compiied with, 
shouted out, “If you don’t get along, and bring 
this kind of thing to a finish, there’ll be another 
dozen of them here in jess than notime; and 
when they find I haven’t got a flopper left to 
hang on by, they’ll drag off the last’ shred of 
blanketing I have over me.” Alarmed at this 
prospect, the clergyman hurried ‘over the 
remainder of the service. But it was a useless 
form, since no one could tell which was Ngata- 
parapara’sluwfully-wedded wife, and heremained 
as much married as before. 
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MARKSBURG CASTLE. 
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No sweep of the Rhine is more glorious in its 
deauty than that leading up to the picturesque 
town of Braubach. Situated at the foot of an 
almost conical hill, the summit of which is sur- 
mounted by the imposing Castle of Marksburg, 
the approach to it marks a feature ir, his travels 
tnrougn the Fatherland which the tourist never 
forgets. 

The Castle itself is an unaltered specimen of 
& stronghold of the middle ages, and is even now 
in such a perfect state of preservation that it 
has only ceased to be used as a prison within 
the last fifteen years. 

It is indeed the beau-ideal of the old Ritter- 
schloss, with mysterious narrow passages, wind- 
ing stairs, vaults hewn in the living rock, which 
served in bygone times as dungeons, among 
them the horrible pit called Hundloch—literally 
Doghole—into which prisoners were let down as 
a basket into a well by a windlass ; and above all 
a Chamber of Torture—Folteskummer—from 
which the rack was only removed a few years 
ago. One of these prison vaults to which we 
have referred was that in which the Emperor 
Henry IV. was confined. 

Tradition says that a secret passage leads 
through the rock to the town on the banks of 
the river, but this is not now traceable; that it 
did exist, however, we know from tie following 
story: 

At the end of the fourteenth century Marks- 
burg Castle was in the hands of Count Olaf von 
Braubach, one of the most ferocious and blood- 
thirsty robber-knights of the Raine. Far and 
near he levied witn unshrinking hand whatever 
in the way of plunder he desired to possess him- 
self of, witnout regard to any rights of property, 
and so notorious had he become that the Ritter- 
schloss formed the headquarters of all the 
ruffianly soldiers of fortune with whom at that 
time Europe abounded, and the terror of Count 
Olaf’s name spread far and wide. 

From Marksburg there issued every now and 


[MAKKSBURG CASTLE. ] 


and woe betide the unfortunate peasant whose 
bad luck led him to fall into their hands. But 
not only was it the peasants who suffered from 
nis raids—many of the surrounding nobility, 
themselves but small landed proprietors, had 
been seized and held to ransom, the payment of 
the sum demanded being the only means of 
escaping a terrible death in the depths of the 
Hundloch, or in the agonies awaiting the miser- 
able victims in the fearful Chamber of Torture 
—the Folteskummer. 

The autumn day was drawing to a close when 
some twenty or thirty of Count Olaf’s ruffianly 
men-at-arms were returning from one of their 
forages, and ascending the narrow road that led 
round the conical hill to the Castle, drove before 
them tne cattle they had succeeded in stealing 
up the Rhine valley. 

But they had other plunder besides cattle. In 
their midst, seated on a led horse, securely 
bound, was a fair and handsome young man of 
about four or five-and-twenty. He had been 
deprived of his arms, evidently not without a 
severe struggle, as the blood-dotted scarfs which 
had been bound round his wounds amply testi- 
fied; but his noble and haughty glance lacked 
nothing of its daring as he looked proudly round 
him as the pacty entered the courtyard of Marks- 
burg Castle. 

Count Olaf von Braubach had not formed one 
of the robber band, and before him the captive 
was atonce led. Seated at the end of the hall 
under a dais, the débris of his late orgie still 
scattered around him, he raised himself in his 
seat and sternly regarded his captive. 

** So we have you at last, Gustave von Rosen- 
heim ! It is thus then you are to clear the Rhine 
valley of that ruffian Von Braubach and his 
robber crew! Ha! ha! Brave words, young 
man ; but you failed to reckon with whom you 
had to do.” 

“Not so! I vowed by Our Lady of the Seven 
Dolours to clear the land of you and your horde 
of ruffians, and by her help I willdo so!” 

Noble words, nobly spoken by the gallant 
young knight, but with little hope of their ever 
being carried into effect. 

“Ha! ha! young sir—so brave? Well, we 
shall see. Rudolf!’ and as he called a gigantic 








stood forth. ‘“ Rudolf, see all prepared to give 
our young guest his farewell journey down the 
Hundloch ; if he can come back from thence let 
him fulfil nis vow if he can!’ 

Brave as he was Gustave von Rosenheim 
could not repress a shudder as the robber chief- 
tain announced his doom. Well he knew the 
terrible fate in store for the victims consigned 
to the dreaded “ Doghole,” in whose awful 
depths, amid the festering corpses of those who 
had preceded him, death in its most appalling 
form awaited him. 

“Do your worst,” undauntedly said the young 
knight. ‘Our Lady will aid me—ay, and see 
too that I fulfil my vow.” 

The rage which flushed with scarlet the 
visage of Count Olaf von Braubach contrasted 
strikingly with the pallor'that overspread the 
countenance of his fair daughter Rosamond at 
the brave young knight’s words. 

What! should he, so young, so handsome, be 
consigned to this fearful fate? Forbid ii, 
Heaven! ; 

But her father was not a man to be trifled 
with, and the doom had gone forth! 

Seized by two stalwart retainers Gustave von 
Rosenheim was led to the mouth of the horrible 
pit, still securely bound, and at once secured to 
the chain and lowered into its noisome depths. 

“So much for him! Let Our Lady help him 
if she can!” 

With a savage laugh he turned back to the 
Hall to resume his orgies, an applauding throng 
of retainers attending him. 

But Rosamond ? 

Touched to the heart she had sought her own 
chamber, and had there thrown herself at tne 
feet of her old nurse, Theresa. 

“Oh! nurse, nurse! you know the secret of 
the Hundloch; nay, do not deny it! I once 
heard you say so. Tell it to me now I implore 
you. Surely you could not see so much goodness 
consigned to a doom so fearful.” 

But it was not without many tears and en- 
treaties that old Theresa was at length brougat 
to yield, but she did at last. 

Down tnrough narrow, winding passages hewn 
in the solid rock went the two women, the elder 
one leading the way, and after many a turn and 








then a swarm of Von Braubach’s robper-horde, 


ruffian, yet covered with the dust ef the foray, 


steep descent at last she stopped. 
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The sight was a fearful one. 

Seen by the dim and flickering light of the 
lamps the two women carried the sight was in- 
deed a terrible one. Scattered around were the 
pones of former victims, and sitting on a heap 
of half-putrid bodies was Gustave von Rosen- 
beim. 

To him Rosamond did truly seem an angel of 
guccour, even Theresa, old and repulsive as she 
was, seemed encircled by a halo. 

It did net take long to undo the prisoner’s 
bonds, and then under the old woman’s guidance, 
after a long and tortuous passage, they gained 
the banks of the river. 

«Ah! maiden, how ever can I thank you? 
That I owe _ my life you know well. Say, 
what can I do to repay so great.a debt?” and 
as the young knight spoke he raised her hand 
to his lips. 

“One thing you must do,” broke in the old 
woman, “you must take us with you, our 
lives here are not worth a moment’s purchase. 
See, here is a boat, and under the shadows of 
the night we must all flee together.” 

There was no gainsaying her words, and soon 
down the bosom of old Father Rhine their light 
shallop sped, impelled by the vigorous strokes 
of the young Knight of Rosenheim, whose 
mother a few hours after gave a warm welcome 
to the saviour of her son. 

Two months later Marksburg Castle was sur- 
prised by Gustave von Rosenheim, and the 
greater number of its ruffianly crew perished in 
the assault, the life of Count Orlaf being 
spared at the request of his daughter, who 
stood soon after by his side the happy wife of 
the young Count of Rosenheim. 

Years afterwards, looking from the Castle-top 
down the lovely valley, they used to trace their 
course on the night of the escape from the 
Hundloch of Marksburg. 





OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


——e—— 


Want or Ligutine 1x Lonpon, 1685.— 
There is wanting a law wherein, although not 
all England is concerned, yet a great part 
thereof is, that, in the capital of England, not 
only all the streets and lanes should be kept 
clean that all sorts of persons might walk as 
commodiously in winter as in summer, which is 
of late years brought to pass in that great and 
populous city of Paris in France; but, also, as 
is done in that city all the winter nights: in the 
middle of all the streets there should be hanged 
out so many candles for lamps as that all sorts 
of persons in this great trading city might walk 
about their business as conveniently and safely 
by night as by day. 

Satanic ORIGIN oF ONIONS AND GaARLIC.— 
Ihave seen it recounted in history, says Evlia, 
that when Satan stept out from Paradise on the 
earth garlic sprung up from the spot whereon 
he had put his left foot, and that onions 
sprouted out from the place whereon he set his 
pom But both verily are very pleasant 

ooa, 

_Curious Smant Horszs 1x Inpra.—In the 
Nabob’s stable at Cossimbazar was a collection 
of curious small horses, several not exceeding 
three feet in height, and one, a most extraordi- 
nary dwarf, under that size, had the head, chest, 
and body of a full-grown horse. 

Erasmus aGatnst Cuurcn Sinemne.—We 
have brought, says Erasmus, a tedious and 
capricious kind of music into the house of God, 
& tumultuous noise of different voices, such as, I 
tink, was never heard in the theatres either of 
tne Greeks or Romans; for the keeping up 
Wnereof whole flocks of boys are maintained at 
& great expense, whose time is spent in learning 
such gibble-gabble, while they are taught 
nothing that is good or useful. Whole troops of 
lazy lubbers are also maintained solely for the 
same purpose—at such an expense is the church 





for a thing that is pestiferous. Whereupon he 
expresses a wish that it were exactly calculated 
how many poor men might be relieved and 
maintained out of the salaries of these singers, 
and concludes with a reflection on the English 
for their fondness for this kind of service. 

Faciiity or ConcEALMENT IN Lonpon.—Who- 
ever, says Fielding (1750), considers the cities of 
London and Westminster, with the late vast 
addition of their suburbs, the great irregularity 
of their buildings, the immense number of lanes, 
alleys, courts, and bye-places, must think that 
had they been intended for the very purposes of 
concealment they could scarce have been better 
contrived. Upon such a view the whole appears 
as a vast wood or forest, in which a thief may 
harbour with as great security as wild beasts do 
in the deserts of Africa or Arabia. 

Op EneisH BrREakrast Fare In A BARONIAL 
Famity.—The regimen of diet proscribed by the 
book (an ancient manuscript of the Percy 
family) from which the following extracts are 
made, was, with a few variations, extended to 
the whole of the family: 

The regulations respecting the breakfasts of 
the earl and the countess and their children 
during Lent. 

Breakfast for my lord and my lady: 

First, a loaf of breadin trenchers, 2 manchets, 
a quart of beer, a quart of wine, 2 pieces of salt 
fish, 6 baconn’d herring, 4 white herring, or a 
dish of sprats. 

Breakfasts for my Lord Perey and Master 
Thomas Percy: 

Item, half a loaf of household bread, a man- 
chet, a bottle of beer, a dish of butter, and a 
piece of salt fish, a disn of sprats, or three white 
herring. 

Breakfast for the nursery, for my Lady Mar- 
garet and Master Ingram Percy : 

Item, a manchet,a quart of beer, a dish of 
butter, a piece of salt fish, a dish of sprats, or 3 
white herring. 

And except the season of Lent and fish days, 
the ordinary allowance for this part of the 
family throughout the year was as follows: 

Breakfasts of flesh days daily throughout the 

ear. 

Breakfasts for my lord and my lady: 

First, a loaf of bread in trenchers, 2 manchets, 
1 quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a chine 
of mutton, or else a chine of beef boiled. 

Breakfast for my Lord Percy and Master 
Thomas Percy. 

Item, half a loaf of household bread, a man- 
chet, 1 bottle of beer, a cheeking or else three 
mutton bones boiled. 

Breakfasts for the nursery for my Lady Mar- 
garet and Master Ingram Percy : 

Item, a manchet, 1 quart of beer, and 3 
mutton bones boiled. 

The system of household economy established 
in this family must be supposed to correspond 
with the practice of the whole kingdom, and 
enables us to trace the progress of refinement, 
and, in short, to form an estimate of national 
manners at a remote period. 

EneuisH Caps.—Caps in the reign of James 
seem to have been articles of great splendour if 
the following descriptions of three can be relied 
on. One was of red velvet, with sixteen rows of 
silver lace; another of tissue cloth of silver; a 
third, richly embroidered with gold and silver, 
thick set with spangles, the fleaked lace clear 
gold. 

Tue First Postmaster GENERAL.—James I. 
constituted ‘‘the office of Postmaster of Eng- 
land for foreign parts, wno should have the sole 
taking up, sending and conveying of all packets 
and letters into those parts, with power to take 
moderate salaries, and did appoint first Matthew 
de Quester to execute that employment; after- 
wards William Frizel and Thomas Wittering 
and their deputies, to doallthings appertaining 
tothe same. The merchants of tne English 
nation praying his then Majesty to continue 
them in that office, his most excellent Majesty 
that now is (1632), affecting the welfare of his 

ople, and considering how much it imports 
bis state and this realm that the secrets thereof 
be not disclosed to foreign nations by a promis- 
cuous use of transmitting or taking up of 
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foreign letters, was pleased to appropriate the 
said office to Frizel and Wittering aforesaid, 
with prohibition to all otners to intermeddle 
therewith. 

Freres ror Masters OF THE CEREMONIES.— 
The fees paid to the two Masters of the 
Ceremonies, Sir Lewis Luyakener, and Sir 
John Fennet, by the Duteh Ambassadors 
between the 20th of November, 1621, and 
February 16, 1623, were 1,100 gulden. 

Custon oF BowIne TOWARDS THE East.— 
Heylyn in his “Life of Laud” says: Most 
countrywomen in the time of my first remem- 
brance, and long after, made their obeysance 
toward the East, before they betook themselves 
to their seats. This was tnen taken, or rather 
mistaken for courtesy made unto the ministers. 
But it was the old practice of adoration towards 
the East. 

First Corpprr Hatrrencre.—In the reign of 
James I. it appears that copper halfpence and 
farthings began to be coined. Tradesmen had 
commonly carried on their retail business chiefly 
by means of leaden tokens. The small silver 
penny was soon lost, and at this time was no- 
where to be found. 

Prepicrep Dr.uGs In 1524.—In the year of 
our Lord 1524, one Bolton, Prior of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, listening to the prognosticators who 
generally then foretold that upon the Watery 
Trigon which should happen in the month of 
February of that year, many thousands should 
perish by a deluge, caused a house to be built 
upon Harrow-on-the-Hill, whither he carried for 
himself and family provisions for two months, so 
great a fear of an inundation possessed him, and 
so great a credence gave he to the almanack 
makers’ predictions ; yet was there not a fairer 
season many years before. 

Want or a Crrcconatine Mepium.—The 
want of copper coin in Peru occasioned a curious 
practice which St. Maw was told of at Truxillo. 
A person coming to the market of that city and 
not wishing to spend a real upon every article, 
purchases a real’s worth of eggs, with which he 
or she proceeds to market, buying an egg’s 
worth of vegetables from one and so on from 
others, till what was wanted has been got. The 
eggs are taken as current payment and finally 
purchased themselves by those who require them 
for use. 

Roastep Portrer.—This was a fashionable 
fancy in Sir G. Beaumont’s youth (George IIL.). 
He has now a set of silver cups made for the 
purpose. They were brought red hot to table, 
the porter poured into them in that state, and it 
was a pleasure'to see with what alarm an inex- 
perienced guest ventured to take the cup at 
the moment that the liquor foamed over and 
cooled it. 

Eatine Gxass.—There was a mad fashion 
amongst riotous drinkers about 1792 of eating 
the wine glass—biting a piece out, grinding it 
with the teeth and actually swallowing it, tne 
enjoyment being to see how an aspirant cut his 
mouth. Mortimer, the artist, did it, and is 
said never to have recovered from the conse- 
quences. 

First Post-Cuaisz Burtt 1n ENGLAND.— 
The first post-chaise built in England was built 
in Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn. It had but two 
wheels and opened inthe front. Birch describes 
it as resembling a bathing machine. But in fact 
it was exactly the Portuguese sije. 

MaRRIAGE WHEN SEASONABLE.—“ Marriage 
comes in on the 13th of January, and at Septu- 
agesima Sunday. It is out again until Low 
Sunday, at which time it comes in again and goes 
not out until Rogation Sunday ; thence itis for- 
bidden until Trinity Sunday, and from thence it 
is unforbidden till Advent Sunday, and comes 
not in again until the 13th January.” —(Register 
of Norton Church latter part of seventeenth 
century.) 





A TOUCHING ROMANCE. 





A poor young girl came one day into one of 
the bureaux of the Mont-de-Piété of Paris to 
pawn a bundle of clothes upon which they gave 
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her only three frances. For fifteen consecutive | depending on them. Lodgings, where two idiot 
years she came regularly to pay the interest on} brothers are her only companions, is the home 
this modest sum, amounting toa few centimes,| of one woman. A solitary attic mear London 
without having sufficient cash to redeem the.} Bridge is the home of another. of these clerks. 


clothes. The administration, struck by the care 
that she took to preserve this little deposit of | 
clothing, sought information concerning her, | 
and learned that, working unceasingly at her 
miserable home ina poor littleden, this ouvriére 
in linen, good and honest, was scarce able to 
earn enough to supply her daily -living, and 
that in spite of her toils and pains,:she had 
never been able, in fifteen years’ time, ‘to raise 
the three francs necessary to red her precious 
little bundle. There was evidently inthe conduct 
of this woman, so laborious and so. good, and 
yet beautiful, a noble courage which tookitssource 
in noble sentiments. They requested hertocome | 
before the administration of the Mont-de-Piété, | 
and there she was asked to take away, without | 
payment, the modest bundle of necessaries'of | 
which she had been so long: deprived. It was | 
then that they comprehended .the. ‘beautiful | 
spirit of this unfortunate. The little bundle | 
was composed of a petticoat and a woman's:fichu | 
of some cheap stuff. Scarcely was it opened | 
when she took these things :in both »hands and | 
covered them with kisses, melting into tears. | 
This was all that was left to her by her poor 
mother who had died fifteen years previously, 
and in order to preserve these precious ‘relics | 
she had borne religiously her pious tribute, as | 
one goes to the cemetery to place flowers: upon | 
the tomb of a loved one on the day ofa funeral | 
anniversary. 








WOMEN AS CIVIL SERVANTS. 


TuE work in which these. women are-engaged | 
is not mere manual labour but requires careful 
application as wellas skill of hand. One care- 
less mistake involves endless trouble, for ‘the | 


accounts are kept with such precision that one | 


penny miscalculated has to be searched for | 
through numberless papers until it is checked. | 
The hours are not long, but every moment spent | 
in the office, except the dinner half-hour, is per- | 
sistently employed, and the tension put on the | 
power of the officers is too great to Jast over a | 
longertime. Some few of the clerks are advised | 
to retire after the six months’ probation if it is | 
found that although they could pass the-exa- | 
mination they have not the quickness necessary 
for the work; but the greater number remain 
and advance gradually, the berths being too 
highly appreciated to be left for other employ- 
ments. 

In contrasting the work of the women with 
that of the men in the Post Office, the. authori- 
ties say thatthe women are more conscientious, 
and take a greater interest in their occupation. 
This is perhaps only too easily accounted for 
when it is remembered what class of women 
are here employed. The three branches of the 
Post Office of which Iam speaking were opened 
to women with the express intention of giving 
occupation to “ladies,” and as each appoint- 
ment has been made by the Postmaster- 
General this rule -has been strictly adhered to. 
The women in the Telegraph Department and 
other Post Office work are distinct from those 
clerks, and their social position is not inquired 
into when they are admitted. But these spe- 
cially-appointed clerks were not born with the pro- 
spect of work lying before them, and many a sad 
history is connected with their entrance on official 
life. The young men in the Post Office spend 
their time in exercise or amusement when the 
hours of work are over. Many of the women 
go home to continue their exertions in some 
other form. The salary is small, and one tries 
to increase it by giving lessons ; another by sew- 
ing; athird in drudgery of a domestic kind. 
The continuous close application is often found 
a relief from pressing thoughts of great sorrow 
or loneliness; or there may perhaps be anxiety 
to rise as rapidly as possible to a higher position 





im some section, that a larger salary may be 
eoiained. Theclerks in some cases have others 


Possibly the women plod more steadily than the 
men do. At any rate the authorities are satis- 
fied that nothing is wanting among them of 
quiet, businesslike ways. 


WILD ANIMALS AND THE TELEGRAPH. 


Some interesting facts are brought out in a 
paper by M. C. Nielsen of Christiania on the 
impression produced upon animals by the -reson- 
ance of the vibration of telegraph “wires. It is 
found that the- black and- green woodpeckers, 
for instance, which hunt for insects in the bark 
and in the heart of decaying trees, often peck 
inside the circular hole -made transversely 
through telegraph posts, generally near the top. 
The phenomenon is attributed to the resonance | 
produced in the post- by the-vibration of the 
wire, which the bird mistakes’ as the result of 
the operations of worms and insects in the in- 
terior of the post. 

Everyone knows the fondness of ‘bears for 
honey. It has been noticed that in moun- 
tainous districts they seem to mistake the 
vibratory sound of the telegraph wires for the 
grateful humming of bees; and rushing to the 
post look about for the hive. Not finding it on 
the post they scatter the stones at its base 
which help to support it, and, disappointed in 





their search, give the post a parting pat with 
their paw, thus showing their determination to 
kill at least any bees that might be about it. 
Indisputable traces of béars about prostrate 


states that when a vote was asked at the time 
for the first great telegraph lines, a member of 


the Storthing said that although his district had | 


no direct interest in the line proposed he would 
give his vote inits favour, because he knew the 
lines would drive the wolves from the districts | 
through which they passed. It is well known that 


of Democritus, that it has the power of. attract. 
ing to the earth birds of prey, so that they 
become in turn the prey of other, animals, anj 
that ,its head and neck, when burned on ocak 
charcoal, will cause thunder and. rain to occur 
simultaneously. On the other hand, he rejects 
as fabulous the Grecian belief that its right leg, 
cooked with a certain herb,-has the power of 
making a person invisible ;, that the thigh of its 
left leg mixed with sow’s milk,will induce gout 
if the foot be rubbed with the compound, and that 
@ man may be,made to incur, the hatred of aj] 
his fellow citizens by having his gate posts 
anointed witha mixture of chameleon’s intestines 
and the renal secretion of an ape. 

Aldrovandus informs us, on ,the authority of 
older writers, that if a viper;passes beneath a 
tree in the branches of which a chameleon is 
perched, the latter will let fall some of its saliva 
upon the viper, which is thereby killed ; and he 
further tells that elephants sometimes un- 
wittingly eat chameleons among the leaves of 
the trees on which they feed, and that the meal 
is a fatal one unless.the elephants have recourse 
to the wild olive.as an antidote. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tre Marchioness Conyngham has given prac- 
tical proof of her interest in the movement for 
the encouragement of the home woollen indus- 
tries by selecting as the travelling dress of her 
daughter, Lady Constance—who was married 
recently to Mr. Combe—one of Bradford manu- 
facture. 

Tuere is an old rumour current that Lord 
Kimberley has a scheme on hand.to draw closer 


| posts and scattered stones prove that this really the relationship between the colonies and the 
happens. 
With regard to wolves, again, M. Nielsen | 


mother country by conferring hereditary dis- 
tinctions upon eminent colonists. 

A REMARKABLE millinery triumph is called 
the “‘ winning October hat,” and is really artistic, 
if a trifle pronounced. It is a large poke shape, 
trimmed with black Spanish lace and pea:ock 
feathers laid flat on the brim, and on the left side 
is a modest bunch of sunflowers. 

At Newmarket the other day, Somerset, the 


| to keep off the ravagesof hungry wolves in winter ' winner of the July Stakes in 1872, was sold to a 
the farmers in Norway set up pcles connected to- | 


circus keeper for thirty guineas. The late 


gether by a line or rope, under which the, Marquis of Anglesey paid 700 guineas for him 
wolves dare not pass. “And itis’ a fact,” M.! asa yearling, and a year Jater he was sold to the 


Nielsen states, “that when, twenty or more | 
years-ago, telegraph lines were carried over the 
mountains and along the'valleys; the wolves to- 
tally disappeared, and a specimen is now a | 
rarity.’ Whether the two circumstances are | 
actually connected M. Nielsen does not venture | 
to say. 


THE CHAMELEON IN FABLE. | 


| 
Tue name “chameleon” is derived from two | 
Greek words signifying “ground lion,” ainame 
singularly inappropriate, since it is.one of those | 
creatures which are specially fitted by their | 
organisation to live on trees, and which are com- 
paratively ill at ease when on the surface of the 
earth. Itis by no means surprising, however, | 
that this creature should have attracted the 
attention it has drawn, such is the singularity 
of its appearance and the peculiarities of its 
habits and properties. Neither is it surprising 
that it should have occasioned many errors and 
superstitions when we consider the erroneous 
beliefs current among ourselves with ‘respect to 
our own toads and slow worms, efts, &c. 
Aristotle was acquainted (as was to be 
expected of him) with the’singular motions of its 
eyes, but even he fell:into some curious mistakes 
respecting it, and he tells us ‘that it has no 
spleen, and no blood, except in the vicinity of 
its head and eyes. Pliny is careful to: restate 
these errors, and further tells us that it lives 
without.eating or drinking, and, though: gene- 
rally an inoffensive animal, beeomes ‘terrible in 





the dog days... He also adds, on the authority 


late Earl of Lonsdale for 6,000 guineas. 
Lonpon shop assistants intend to apply to 
Parliament for an Act limiting. the number of 
hours for which it may be lawful to employ them 
—in other words, to make it illegal fora shopman 
to:stand too long behind a counter. ; 
Lapies have just discovered a reason ior 
giving a unanimous vote in favour of electricity 
—it makes the eyes sparkle as if they were 
diamonds. i 
Ir is stated that the Earl of Roseberry bas 
purchased the site of a row of valuable houses 
in Sloane Street, and intends to erect there a 


| house which for spaceand magnificence will leave 


everything behind, not excepting even Baron 
rant’s Kensington-Gore house. 

Iv is rumoured that Mr. Gladstone contem- 
plates in his next Budget making all property 
passing under marriage settlements pay proba‘e 
duty. . This plan would, of course, virtuavy 
abolish all succession.duty at the rate-of one per 
cent., and lead to a reduction in the numocr 
of clerks in the various public | departmenss 
affected. : 

One great change in walking the London 
streets is the number of fire lodges which are . 
be met with stationed in all the busy parts © 
town. They are painted red, and:are in struc 
ture not unlike cabmen’s shelters. There = 
members of the fire brigade are housed, a0 
shave their escapes and appliances m readiness 
at hand. It is proposed this winter to do ame 
thing similar to this for the police. Of cours? 
we all-know that each district of the City 1 
divided into beats, and thatvall the flagways are 
traversed in this course every-day by the 1100 
heel of the constable. We know these things 
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generally, and “the authorities” know them 
specifically—that is, they know where at a given 
hour a policeman either is or ought to be. But 
the position of the householder is different. We 
have entered on the season of burglaries—and 
it has opened in the capital with great vigour 
and variety. So many complaints have been 


made to headquarters that the idea is being con- [ 


sidered of establishing in every district certain 
shelters or depdts where a policeman would be 
sure to be found within a certain interval of 
time, and which other policemen on neighbour- 
ing beats would be bound to visit at ascertained 
times. 

Kine Turrsaw of Burmah has been getting 
rid of a few false prophets in the usual manner. 
These unfortunates were misled by the comet, 
and were rash enough to prophesy that the last 
addition to Theebaw’s family would bea boy, and 
not only so, but that when; he came to man’s 
estate he would drive the British out of India as 
well as out of Burmah: A girl was born, and the 
relatives of these prophets now mourn their de- 
parted friends. 

Upwarps of 1,500 persons, who were unable 
to get beds on the Tuesday night of the: Royal 
visit to Swansea, attended the all-night -per- 
formance at the ‘theatre. 

Sm Witrrip Lawson combines shorthorn 
breeding with his advocacy of temperance prin- 
ciples. At one of the Holker sales he bought a 
buli from the Duke of Devonshire at an: extra- 
vagant price, which, however, was found dead 
onthe farm at Brayton. With. regretful, look 
at the deceased beast the genial baronet, -on 
the spur of the moment, struck up the following 
epitaph : 

“ Here lies Baron Oxford 6th 
Quiet and cool, 
Bred by a duke and 
Bought by a fool.” 


Tae Radical candidate for Cricklade, Mr. 
Michell, who is a director of the Great'/Western 
Railway, made a quarter of a million of money 
in the feather trade in the City. Heisthelargest 
shareholder but one (Mr. Bilby,,of Liver- 
pool) in the Great Western Railway,: holding 
about £200,000 worth of that stock. 

Tue great engineering feats either accom- 
plished or in progress throughout the world have 
inspired an idea not less notable than the 
Channel Tunnel or the Panama Canal.. It is 
now seriously proposed to connect Great Britain 
with Ireland by an isthmus, along which trains 
may travel and the discomforts of the sea voyage 
be avoided. This seems more like a chapter 
from Jules Verne’s stories than anything else. 
But it is a sober matter of fact. The site has 
been selected, and all that is now wanted is 
capital, which is being privately but diligently 
sought. 

Ir is reported from Kharkow that a woman 
named Ssansparoff has recently died there at the 
age of 137. 

Tux death of another centenarian has been 
registered—viz., that of Sarah White,an:inhab- 
itant of West Bromwich, at the age of 106 years 
six months. ; 

Mvcu excitement has been caused in Cairo by 
the publication by the Egypte newspaper that 
Mahomet was a false prophet. 

Ir is anticipated that the St. Gothard Tunnel 
will be completed several weeks before it is 
opened on New Year’s Day, 1882. 

A new lifeboat has been presented to the city 
of St. Andrew by Mr. John Mills, of Dundee, and 
Placed at Boarhills, a dangerous part-of the 

Frigutrenrp by the sensational warning that 
the end of the world would come this month, a 
collier’s wife near Neath cut the throat of. her 
infant, and then tried to commit suicide. 

An Arras paper announces the suspension of 
the Channel tunnel works, owing to the change 
of temperature. Operations will probably not be 
resumed till the spring. 

Tax authorities of the city of Hamburg have 
arrested and i i a Mormon elder who 
was some time ago expelled from’ that city for 
endeavouring to make proselytes and persuading 


propagandism. 





“IT THOUGHT YOU KNEW.” 


A GRAVE MISTAKE. 





I. 


“Mary, I thought you knew—I THOUGET 
; YOU; KENEWw— 
That when I went away ’twas all for you ; 
I thought: you ‘understood that day and 
night 

It was your image made all labour light. 
Alas for hard-won gold! What dol care 
For anything, since you are false as fair ?” 


II. 


‘How should I know?” she asked, with 
flushing cheek 

And flashing eye. “Icould as well read 
Greek 

As utter silence: and you never said, 

‘Mary, I love you.’ Now suppose, instead 

Of being sure I wanted gold, you'd tried 

If ~~ but honest love could-win your 

ride.” 


Im. 


“?Tis true I never spoke; I thought you 
knew 

For five sweet years, close to your side, love 
grew. 

Through long green fields, through woods, 
by the sea strand, 

Have we not walked together, hand in 
hand ? 

And then our parting by the garden cate; 

Mary, I never doubted you would wait.” 


- Iv. 


“Five years—remember it—you, day by 


day, 
Stole with sweet looks and: sighs my heart 
away; 
Took the first fragrance of my youth to be 
To your dull life perfume. and melody ; 
Then far you went, lured by some golden 


bait, 
And left me here to hope.and fearand wait. 


Vv. 


«© So then, when Philip came into my life, 

And said, with frank devotion, ‘Be my 
wife.’ 

I knew that love was true, and gave my 
hand, 

With my heart in it. Women understand 

These words ; and had you to your love been 
true, 

You had not ‘TrHoveuT,’ but been QuiTE 
suREI knew. 


vi. 


“And so ’tis well that we should say, 
* Good-bye,’ 

I could not give one vain regretful sigh 
Unto the past; but if you love again, 
I pray you do not give such needless pain ; 
Love in uncertain soil will cease to grow, 
So if you wish to-marry, tell her so.” 

L. E. B. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





Hz who can take‘advice-issometimes superior 
to him who can give it. 

Taxz. all ‘the interest out ofthe world, and 
there wouldn’t be friendship enough left for 





Everytuine great is: mot always:.good; but 


em to embark for Salt Lake City. His offence | all good things are great. 


consists in his return to the scene of tis former 
operations for the purpose of renewing his 


‘cent. in some secluded valleys. 





THE over-grown rich are above thinking of 
any who need their assistance. 

THERE are moments when the heart wakens 
from a sleep to feel itself alone and in the 
dark. 

Beware of judging hastily. It is better to 
suspend an opinion than to retract an asser- 
tion. 

Ir is wise and well to look on the cloud of sor- 
row as though we expect to see it turn intoa 
rainbow. 

SoniTupE is necessary in the moments when 
grief is strongest and thought most troubled. 

A. year of pleasure passes like a fleeting 
breeze; but a moment of misfortune seems an 
age of pain. 

Pursvus.what you know to be attainable, make 
truth your object, and your studies will make 
you a wise man. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Currrxy Bouncs.—Fill a stone jar with wild 
cherries and cover them. with whisky; let it 
stand a month; then pour’ off the liquor, wash 
the cherries without breaking the stones, and 
strain the juice that comes from:them through a 
bag, and add it to the liquor; sweeten every two 
quarts of the liquor with a pound of lump sugar 
and a half-pint of water boiled to a thick syrup. 
The cordial-can ‘be used immediately, but im- 
proves with’age. 

AprrpLE) Magmanapg.—Peel and slice the 
apples; weigh and put into a kettle and stew 
until tender; wash fine, and add ‘sugar in pro- 
portion of pound to pound ; let them cook slowly, 
stirring very frequently ; be careful not to allow 
it to scorch ; when the mass has a jellied appear- 
ance itisdone. About half an hour will generally 
be found sufficient for making the marmalades 
after adding the sugar. 

Tus Brrzs or Insecrs.—When, as happened 
last season, fine and warm summer weather 
entails a small,plague of flies and insects it is 
well to remember that the prompt application 
of an alkali to the bitten part allays the irrita- 
tion, and commonly at once relieves the suffer- 
ing consequent on a class of injuries which, 
though small, are often exceedingly annoying, 
and even troublesome, especially in the case of 
children and persons with sensitive skins. Soda 
and ammonia will answer the purpose. 





STATISTICS. 





SratisticaL Res#arcurs as to the colour of 
the hair and eyes of children have been made in 
all the cantons of Switzerland, withthe exception 
of Berne, Geneva, and Tessino. ‘The investiga- 
tion as to the first of these cantons is now ter- 
minated, and the results of the examinations of 
94,221 children are published by Professor 
Studer in the:proceedings of the Berne Society 
of Natural History (No. 989), and are accom- 
panied by four coloured, maps, which show 
graphically the results. It is seen from these 
researches that inthe'canton of Berne the dark 
type prevails over the fair, but that the pure 
types are not so numerous, iespecially in the 
central parts, as the mixed ones. The pure fair 
type, which makes nine to eleven per cent. in 
the north-eastern parts of the canton, increases 
tothe south (11 to 14,.per.cent. in the middle 
parts,.and 15 to 20 percent. in the Alps), and 
reaches its highest ‘percentage in the secluded 
valley of the Saanen (28 per-cent.). The dark 
type is most numerous in tworegions—that of 
the western lakes and Old Rbzetia (21 to 29 per 
cent.), whilst inthe middle parts it reaches 
only. 21 to 25 per cent.,and only 16 to 20 per 
After having 
shown the distritution of mixed types, Profes- 
sor Studer considers these data in connection 
with history, and comes to several interesting 





conclusions. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. H.—Put half a dozen rusty nails ina pint vessel of 
water, and after they have remained there a week or ten 
days pour off the water and bathe the face with it night 
and moruing until the freckles are removed. 

B. P.—Hard cyder will, it is said, remove liver spots. 
Drink one or two glasses every day. 

F. L.—To get rid of cockroaches, strew equal parts of 
Paris green and brown sugar about the places infested 
with them. 

R. G.—The proportions are three ounces of castor oil 
and one ounce of the best French brandy. 

C. W.—1. Oxalic acid will reniove ink from white 
’ . 2. To take ink-stains out of paper, apply 
muriatic acid, diluted in six times the quantity of water, 
and in a minute or two wash off with clean water. 

H. P.—Where gold or silver fish are placed in vessels 
in rooms they should be kept in soft water. The water 
will require to be changed according to the size of the 
vessel or the number of fish kept therein, but it should 
not be done too often. A vessel that will hold abouta 
pail of water may sustain three fish for a fortnight, and 
so in proportion. A few crumbs of bread may be dropped 
in once or twice a week. 

N. H.—A few drops of sulphuric acid will remove 
most stains from the hands without injuring them. Care 
must however be taken not to drop it upon the clothes. 
The juice of ripe tomatoes will remove the stains of wal- 
nuts, as well as other stains, without harm to the skin. 

T. M.—“‘ Silver weddings ”’ were instituted in Germany 
many centuries ago. They are festivals held by married 
couples on attaining the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their wedding day ; on the fiftieth it is a “‘ golden wed- 
ding.” 

R. E.—A substitute for cream is made by pouring boil- 
ing tea upon a beaten egg gradually, stirring it the 
time to keep it from curdling. 

8S. A.—To reduce your weight, avoid the use of food 
containing much starch or sugar, drink sparingly of 
sweetened beverages, and take as much exercise as you 
possibly can every day. 

J. R. M.—There are no words which describe the rela- 
tionship between your cousin’s children and yourself. 
They are not first cousins, nor are they so far removed 
as second cousins, which is the relationship they bear to 
your children. 

N. N.—We can find no mention of a one-winged bird. 
There isa bird in New Zealand called the apteryx, which 
has only rudimentary wings, with no power of flight. It 
belongs to the family which contains the cassowary, 
emu, mooruk, and ostrich. 

L. E.—A very strengthening drink is made as follows: 
Beat the yolk of a fresh egg with a little sugar. Adda 
very little brandy—say a dessertspoonful—beat the white 
to a strong froth and stir it into the yolk. Pour the 
whole into a tumbler, fill it up with fresh milk, and add 
a little nutmeg. 

C. E. E.—To make ox-tail soup, put three ox-tails into 
three quarts of water, with half a dozen cloves anda 
little salt and pepper. Boil three hours; strain the soup 
into an earthen pot; let it stand until the next day; 
then take off all the fat. Cut two onions in small pieces, 
and cut the ox-tails the same. Put them with the 
onions, and with butter fry.a nice brown. Cut up two 
carrots, two turnips, and half a head of white cabbage. 
Put them into the soup with the onions and tails, and 
boil two hours. 

G. W.—A marriage of a Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant, whether performed by a Catholic priest or Protes 
tant, is valid and cannot be set aside or broken except 
for cause or by due process of law. 

H. W.—The intermarriage of first cousins has long 
been a subject of debate with the medical profession. 
‘The weight of evidence is to the effect that if the parties 
are perfectly sound and healthy, there is no reason why 
the offspring should not be so, but that where the prac- 
tice continues through two or three generations the pro- 
geny deteriorate, mentally and physically, and also be- 
come scrofulous and liable to deformities, and even to 
idiocy. Every farmer or stock-raiser knows the result 
of inbreeding for two or three generations, and the laws 
of nature in this respect are the same in the human 


‘““BONDAGE OF BRANDON.”’ 


lO 


It is with some satisfaction that we announce to our readers that this 
successful story, written by Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng, and first published 
in our columns, has been reproduced, with the consent of the proprietor 
of the Lonpon Reaper, in a Three Volume Novel by Mr. Maxwell, the 
eminent publisher, the husband of Miss Braddon. 


Our Curistmuas Numszr, Price 


Twopence, including 972, will contain 


a Complete Story of thrilling interest by Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng, entitled 
THE WHITE NUN; OR, UNDER THE SNOW. 


Also will be commenced in 972 


a Serial Story by the well-known 


author, Mr. Ernest Brent, entitled 
A LONG ESTRANGEMENT. 








species as in animals. 


GEORGE AND REUBEN. 


Two brothers named Green— 

George and Reuben—were seen 
At work every day in their mill; 

And outside the sacks, 

Ranged in old-fashioned stacks, 
Their industry showed and their will. 


All day ran the wheel, 
Turning corn into meal— _ 
Upon them prosperity smiled 
The money rolled in ; 
With a musicaldin— ; 
A din which their hearing beguiled. 


Yet once. Reuben thought, 
As his cottage he sought: 

“T’m tired of the mill—it’s a bore. 
With my money I know 
TothetownImaygo, _ 

And quickly make fiity times more. 


** Into stocks I shall go; 
Then no labour I'll know, : 
And the money’ll roll in in a trice. 
My praise all will knell; 
Like a nabob I'll dwell 
In a palace of fabulous price.” 


He asked George to join 
In his venture for coin, 
But gece simply laughed and was 
still; 
And that very night 
Reuben sold out his right 
To his brother and lett the old mill. 


To the city he went, 
With his prospects content, 
Saying mills never turn Fortune’s 
wheel; 
While George from the morn 
Watched the kernels of corn 
And the oats turn to saleable meal. 


Reuben went into stocks, 
And he felt Furtune’s shocks— 
For all he invested he lost. 
His capital low 
To his vision did show 
The sum his experience cost. 


He fretted all day, 
became haggard and grey 
And cynical, though in his prime; 
He never dreamed that 
George was jolly and fat, 
While the mill ran along on full time. 


The story is told, 
Soon he squandered his gold— 
He’s poor as a church-mouse to-day ; 
He walks through the street 
With old shoes on his feet— 
A picture of wreck and decay. 
- 7 . * 


By peace and content— 
Had he known what is meant— 
To-day he full happy would feel; 
He’d be merry and fat, 
And he’d wear a white hat, 
And ~ + aproae would-roll on with the 
wheel. 


Though sad is his fate 
He’s but met the harsh fate 
Of them m every hand 
Who leave what they know 
And pig-headedly go 
Into something they don’t understand. 


ArrTnur and Tzp, two friends, would like tq corre- 
spond with two young ladies. Arthur is nineteen, tall, 
fair, of a. loving disposition, fond of home. and music. 


Ted is eighteen, tall, dark, -looking, of a lovin 
disposition, fond of home and children. Respondents 
must be about eighteen or nineteen, fond of home and 
music. a , 

Mar, nineteen, medium height, fair, light hair, grey 
eyes, of a loving disposition, would like to correspoud 
with a young gentleman. ‘ 

Basit and- Victor, two friends, would like to cor- 
respond with two young ladies with a view to mairi- 
mony. , Basil is twenty-seven, medium height, dark, 
dark hair and eyes, good-looking, loving, fond of music 
and dancing. Victor is twenty-four, medium height, 
fair, brown hair, blue eyes, -looking, fond of music 
and d g. Respondents must be between twenty-two 
and twenty-four, medium height, good-looking, fond of 
music and dancing. 

Atma, Exsiz and Rusyr, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentlemen with a view 
to matrimony. Alma is twenty-five, medium height, 
dark, brown eyes, fond of home and children. Elsie is 
twenty-two, tall, fair, golden hair, blue eres. Ruby 
is twenty, tall, dark, good-looking, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. 





ComMmuNICcATIONS RECEIVED: 


Constance is responded to by—George E., nineteen 
fair, fond of home and children. skies ‘ 

ANNIE by—Ernest, twenty-two, tall, dark. 

Mitty by—Gerald, twenty-one, tall, fair, fond of 
home and music. 

GerRaLp by—Ellie, nineteen, medium height, fair. 

Ivan by—Lydia, seventeen, tall, fair, of a loving dis- 
position. 

FreEp by—Ida, nineteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, of a 
loving disposition, fond of dancing. 

HerseErt by—Florence 8., seventeen, medium height, 
dark hair and eyes, good-looking, fond of singing. 

Keitx by—Annie, eighteen, tall, dark, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and music. 


Aut the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpow REaDER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Loxpox REapErR, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekiy; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lirz anp Fasxi0x, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence eacn. 


Everrzopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXVI. of the Lonpon Reaper. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the Tirtz and Inprx to Vol. XXXVI., Price One 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 229 (November) Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence ; post iree, Higntpence. 


; N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Lonpox Reaver, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mauu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voiuntarily autuors 
snouid retain copies. 
r @@ When no answer is given in the columns of the 
Loypow READER it must be understood the Editor is un- 
, able to comply with the request made. 
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